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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 





URING the summer of 1932 the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
started an in-service training program for its field personnel. This 
training proved so effective that “in 1936, with some variations, the course 
was adopted as a method of selecting and training all future field officers. 


Five classes between 1936 and 1949, totaling 129 Pennsylvanians, have been 
graduated from the Commission’s training school, now called the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation, art on more than 40 thousand acres of State 
Game Lands near Brockway in Jefferson County. ‘These men, 111 of whom 
are still serving the Scmeueaian and people of Pennsylvania as District Game 
Protectors or staff officers, are living examples of the long recognized axiom 
that “conservation officers are made, not born.” 


On April 28th twenty of the young men shown on the cover with the 
Commission’s Chief of Training, W. C. Shaffer, extreme left, successfully 
completed a course of study begun on May 1, 1950, and graduated from the 
School as the Sixth Student Officer Class. They will be assigned to field 
duty on a probationary term of one year. ‘Those furnishing satisfactory 
service will then be enrolled in the Commission’s regular field force. 


Under the leadership and guidance of Chief Shaffer and his staff—R. S. 
Lichtenberger, Assistant Chief; Donald E. Miller, Resident Instructor; and 
Charles V. Erickson, Typewriting Instructor—and many visiting instructors, 
including Professor John F. Lewis of the California State Teachers College, 
these new Game Protectors have been given a thorough grounding in the 
principles and techniques of wildlife protection, restoration and manage- 
ment, have successfully met every test and challenge of their field and class- 


do their duty and accomplish their mission. They are professionals in every 
sense of the word and embark on a life’s work which is vital to the future 
of themselves, and all the people of their state and nation. No group of 
men has a greater trust; no public servants a greater obligation. The 
future of wildlife in Pennsylvania hinges upon the work of men such as 
these and the teachings of the School of Conservation. 


SUPPORT YOUR GAME PROTECTOR—GUARDIAN OF YOUR WILDLIFE 
HERITAGE. 








room education, and enter their new conservation careers fully equipped to. 
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For twenty Pennsylvanians, this month represents the start 
of a new career. Whatever their social background, their 
previous occupations, their economic status, or their former 
achievements, they now unite for the benefit of conservation. 

These young men, graduates of the Ross Leffler School of 
Conservation’s Sixth Class, can look back over twelve months 
of intensive training. Under the guidance of the School staff 
and 50 visiting instructors, Pennsylvania’s new game protectors 
have learned more in one short year about conservation and 
wildlife management than most men learn in a lifetime. They 
have spent long hours in the classrooms but, more than that, 
they have tested their knowledge in the crucible of field work. 
They have met every criterion, from the thorough physical, 
written and oral examinations which first qualified them for 
admission to training, to the successful completion of each 
course in biology, land utilization, legal procedure, police 
sciences, game management, game propagation, public relations, 
and others. 

They now look forward to the serving of this great Common- 
wealth, all its people, and its wildlife. This month they join 
ranks with one of the finest groups of public servants and 
conservation officers to be found anywhere in the world. Up- 
holding and improving the nationally acclaimed reputation of 
Pennsylvania becomes a great challenge. 

As these new game protectors cross the threshold into the 
work of a new and intriguing profession, they carry with them 
the respect of all who are interested in safeguarding and con- 
serving Nature’s rich outdoor heritage. Sworn to defend the 
constitution of their nation and state, commissioned to uphold 
the intent and spirit of the law impartially, honestly and 
courteously, yet with the same fairness they would expect 
from others, these new officers are pledged to the restoration, 
preservation and protection of America’s basic foundations— 
its soil and minerals, its forests, waters and wildlife. No 
career could be more challenging; no duty more essential. 


COOPERATE WITH YOUR GAME PROTECTORS FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL 
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By Jackson Miles Abbott 


F YOU passed an armless man 

walking dias the street and some- 
one told you he was one of the 
world’s foremost home builders you 
might not be too surprised. How- 
ever, if you were told that this man 
not only designs homes but builds 
them himself without any outside 
help you would, no doubt, consider 
your informant as having a touch 
of the sun. 


Yet there does exist in the world 
today a group of homebuilders who 
are able to construct sturdy, adequate 
homes entirely without the use of 
hands or arms! These house con- 
structors use their mouths and feet 
alone, with no other aid, to erect their 
dwellings! 

What manner of beings are these 
miracle engineers? They are our 
feathered friends, the birds, who can 
teach us a lesson or two about home- 
building. There are many types of 
bird homes differing in shape and 
size and in the material with which 


they are constructed. Nests —_ 
in size from the hummingbird’s 


beautifully-constructed cup which is. 


only as big around as a fifty-cent 
piece, to the tremendous wagon-load 
of sticks and debris, often six feet in 
diameter and from six to eight feet 
deep, which is the bald eagle's 
nursery. It is fitting that the bald 
eagle, symbol of America’s freedom, 
builds the greatest bird home since 
the word “greatest” is synonomous 
with American industry and enter 
prise. Not only does the eagle build 
the largest bird home but, like a lot 
of Americans, lives in the same home 
all its life and adds to it each year, 
thus symbolizing the _firmly-rooted, 
stable family life which typifies the 
people of a strong, solid nation. 


Almost every type of home and 
family life among human beings has 
its parallel in the bird world. The 
fundamentals of good family life- 
home-building, conceiving, raisin 
and properly educating their 0 
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spring for the life they are to lead— 
are as inbred in the feathered race 
as they are in humans. As in 
humanity, bird babies are born in al- 
most every conceivable geographical 
location and situation. Like the 
ancient cliff dwellers, the duck hawk 
raises its young high on the precip- 
itous face of a rocky cliff; members 
of the grebe family raise their young 
on floating rafts of reeds as did the 
lake dwellers of ancient Switzerland 
and our present-day house-boat in- 
habitants; young burrowing owls, 
bank swallows, stormy petrels and 
kingfishers to name a few, are reared 
in underground chambers as were the 
cave-dwellers’ progeny; the noisy, 
uarrelsome crowded environment of 
the tenement districts in our larger 
cities would seem just like home to 
young herons, gulls and terns which 
are raised in colonies often so 
crowded that as many as three fami- 
lies of birds are born in one square 
yard of territory. 


The type of construction which 
goes into a bird’s home is almost as 
varied as that found in human habita- 
tions. The southwesterner in _ his 
adobe hacienda has no more durable 
dwelling than the artfully-constructed 
home of that expert feathered mason, 
the cliff or eaves swallow. This bird 
collects mud by the foot-full and as 
carefully and expertly as any good 
construction engineer, fashions its 
bottle-shaped home on the vertical 
surface of a barn, cliff-face or even 
the trunk of a large tree. Knowing 
that a slight rain would wash it away, 
the cliff swallow always locates its 
nest with protection from the ele- 
ments by building it under the eaves 
of a building, beneath an overhang- 
ing rock on a cliff, or below a large 
limb of a tree. 
thirty-degree mason is the familiar 
barn swallow, summer inhabitant of 
nearly every farm in the country, and 
just as adept at adhering its more 
conventional, open-topped mud nest 
to vertical surfaces as his less com- 


Another feathered . 


mon cousin. 

Experts in the field of wood-work- 
ing are represented in the bird world 
by the woodpeckers. Each of these 
feathered carpenters possesses, in the 
form of its bill, one of the most effi- 
cient wood-working tools to be found 
anywhere in the world. No wood 
is too tough for these keen-edged, 
airborne chisels. In fact, the wood- 
pecker’s bill is so strong that at least 
one of the tribe, the common flicker, 
has been known to use the galvanized 
metal roofs of some human domiciles 
as a sounding board for beating a 
rolling tattoo, which is a part of 
every woodpecker’s springtime mat- 
ing antics. Such habits do much to- 
wards alienating the affection of the 
human occupants— nobody wants his 
house used as a drum. Woodpeckers 
chisel out their homes in either dead 
or living trees, telephone poles, and 
in some instances have been known to 
drill into the walls of wooden build- 
ings. Old woodpecker holes provide 
ready-made, sheltered dwellings for 
bluebirds, wrens and other hole-nest- 





Jackson Miles Abbott 
Son of the late Jacob Bates Abbott, the 
author and illustrator of this article is cur- 
rently residing in New Alexandria, Virginia. 
He is a civilian consultant on foreign 
engineer equipment to the U. §. Army Corps 
of Engineers. Born in Germantown, Pa., in 
1920, Jack Abbott took to birds and animals 
almost as soon as his eyes were open and 
under his father’s tutelage learned to*draw 
and paint them. He has studied wildlife 
throughout America and abroad and com- 
manded an Engineer Technical Intelligence 
Team in Europe throughout the last war. 
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Like the ancient cliff dwellers, the duck hawk raises its young high on the precipitous 


face of a rocky cliff. 


ing species as well as snug roosting 
places for many birds. 

The derelict shacks of shantytown 
and hobo villages are equalled in 
their makeshift, sloppy construction 
by the flimsy excuse for a home 
erected by most herons, cuckoos and 
doves. So frail and scanty are some 
of these birds’ homes that daylight 
is readily visible through the nest 


from below and the young often fall 


out and are killed before they can 
fly. 
On the other hand the humming- 
birds, peewees, gnatcatchers, gold- 
finches and some warblers are honor 
graduates in the art of house build- 
ing, and have an eye for interior and 
exterior beauty as well as comfort 
and durability. These smaller birds 
have more natural enemies than 
larger birds and are therefore more 
careful in sitting their homes in pro- 
tective surroundings. Whereas man, 
who has no enemies but himself, 
landscapes and beautifies his home 


to please his eye and taste of beauty, 
birds turn to home decorating for 
protection from their natural enemies. 
This they do by the artful use of 
camouflage. To make its home ap- 
pear to be anything but a nest, such 
as a knot on a branch, the bird deco- 
rates the outside with lichens or moss 
which normally grow on the tree. 

Equally proficient at constructing 
sturdy, durable homes are nearly all 
the rest of the passerine birds. Not- 
able among these is the oriole whose 
nest is a miracle of construction engi- 
neering, a pendant cradle of plant 
fibers hung from the tip of an outer 
branch, so beautifully constructed 
and firmly fastened that it withstands 
the strongest winds and may still be 
attached after a year or two. 

The smooth roundness and cup 
shaped interior typical of the in- 
tricately-constructed homes of most 
of our smaller birds is achieved by 
the bird turning around in the nest, 
shaping it to the contours of the 
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bird’s body. Because: the eggs of 
smaller birds are thin shelled and 
very fragile these birds line their 
nests with fine plant fibers, feathers 
and other soft material. The eggs 
of large birds are thick-shelled and 
not easily broken and therefore their 
nests are lined with rather coarse 
plant material, if they are lined at 
all. 

The vast majority of feathered 
homesteaders build nests that are 
open on top while the remaining 
species nest in holes or construct 
roofed nurseries or make no home at 
all. Among those up-to-date birds 
which build roofed nests are the 
cosmopolitan marsh wrens and 
meadowlark, the ovenbird of the East 
and the cactus wren and magpie of 
the West. A pair of cactus or marsh 
wrens may build as many as ten nests 
before selecting one in which to raise 
their family. At first glance this 


might seem to classify them as the 
most self-critical and finicky of avian 
home-builders. Actually, they build 
so Many nests as a protective measure, 
not from dissatisfaction. These 
birds’ natural enemies, such as snakes 
and mice which abound in their 
particular habitats, are, after inspect- 
ing several empty nests, more likely 
to leave the others unsearched, believ- 
ing them all to be empty. 

Like many humans. who have 
neither the ability nor the where- 
with-all for constructing their own 
homes and so rent homes built by 
others, many birds raise their young 
in the old nest of some other species. 
Young bluebirds, screech owls and 
sparrow hawks often raise their young 
in the old home of a woodpecker and 
the great-horned and long-eared owls 
are content to take up housekeeping 
in a home originally built by a great 
blue heron, crow or hawk. This 


Kingfishers are reared in underground chambers as were the cave-dwellers’ progeny. 
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situation of one species of bird mov- 
ing into the former home of another 
is tolerated by the original owner be- 
cause the latter nearly always prefers 
to build a new home each year. How- 
ever, the English sparrow and star- 
ling, both immigrants from Europe, 
are not always content to wait until 
the rightful owners move out and 
have been known to evict some of 
our milder-mannered native species 
from their own homes. 


At the bottom of the ladder of 
avian home builders are such birds 
as auks and murres, both birds of the 
sea which congregate by the hundreds 
and thousands to lay their single egg 
on any ledge, niche or level space on 
the face of a rocky sea-cliff. No at- 
tempt is made by these birds to build 
a nest so nature has designed their 
eggs more cone-shaped than the eggs 
of any other bird. If the egg rolls 
at all on its narrow resting place, it 
rolls in a tight circle and there is 
much less chance of it rolling off into 
the sea. The penguin is another 
bird which makes no attempt at 
home-building. The barren antarc- 
tic wastes where these birds live are 
devoid of any material but snow and 
ice, so, to prevent the egg from freez- 
ing, the penguin broods its egg on its 
large webbed feet and, when moving 
about, carries it in a warm pouch 
in the bird’s stomach. Incidentally, 
this portable nursery idea is also car- 
ried over into the animal kingdom 
where the kangaroo and opossum are 
among those animals equipped with 
built-in nurseries. 


Then, there is that lazy, selfish, it’s- 
too-much-trouble species of humanity 
which has its feathered counterpart 
in the cowbird which neither builds 
its own home nor cares enough to 
raise its own off-spring. However, for 
some unfortunate reason the creative 
instinct is strong enough to make the 
cowbird want to propagate its kind. 
This the female cowbird does by 
leaving its unwanted and illegitimate 
child (in the form of an egg) in the 





nursery of some staunch, upright 
feathered citizen, while the owners 
are away. Upon their return home, 
many of the foster parents fail to 
recognize the ar addition to 
the family or else feel sorry for it and 
hatch and raise it to maturity, often 
at the expense of their own offspring. 
The baby cowbird grows much faster 
than young of most of its foster 
parents and as a result, the 
stepchild grabs most of the food away 
from its foster sisters and brothers, 
many of which die of starvation be. 
fore they are a few weeks old. Some 
birds do recognize the strange 
for what it is and either kick it out 
of the nest or go to the trouble of 
building a new floor to their nursery, 
covering up the cowbird’s egg as well 
as their own, then begin again to 
raise a new family. 


There is scarcely a type of material 
you can think of which does not 
into the construction of some bird's 
home, either for decoration and 
camouflage or for strengthening the 
nest. Some humans prefer homes of 
brick or adobe and they have 
feathered followers in the previously- 
mentioned cliff and barn swallows, 
among others. Human _ proponents 
of wooden dwellings have a host of 
avian sympathizers including crows, 
most hawks, herons, jays and cuckoos, 
to name a few. South Sea Islanders 
and many other human inhabitants 
of tropical latitudes find that grass 
shacks are admirably suited to their 
tastes; so, also, do the sparrows, warb- 
lers, bitterns, meadowlarks and some 
ducks, among other grass house con- 
structors. The white-throated and 
the black swifts of the West, the duck 
hawk, raven, and prairie falcon are 
all adherents of stone mansions and 
use rocky caves and crevices as the 
walls and roofs of their homes. 


Perhaps the most unusual material 
to enter into the construction of a 
bird home is the sticky saliva which 
the chimney swift secretes in order to 
hold her twig nest together and to 
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The oriole’s nest (left) is a miracle of construction engineering, a pendant cradle of 
plant fibers hung from the tip of an outer branch. The robin is most indifferent about 
the location of its nest (right) and has constructed them in many unusual sites, even 


on a brake rod of a freight car. 


glue it to the vertical wall of a chim- 
ney or hollow tree. This saliva has 
just as strong and as adhesive prop- 
erties as the best glue man can make 
and attains the consistency of hard- 
ened glue when dry. The swift is our 
only bird which has never been 
known to alight on the ground or on 
atree limb. It is always in the air 
or, when not in flight, rests in a 
vertical position, clinging to the in- 
side wall of a chimney or hollow 
tree, While in flight, the swift ob- 
tains twigs for its nest by snapping 
cg off of a dead branch with its 
eet. 

Insulation? Certainly, birds used 
insulation in the walls of their homes 
long before man mastered the tech- 
nique. The Canada jay, crossbills 
and evening grosbeaks, all of which 
start housekeeping in sub-zero 
weather in the cold winter spruce 
forests of the North, build nests with 
a wooden foundation of sticks and 
twigs. The walls are then con- 
structed of the softest plant fibers, 
mosses, animal fur and such other 
available material and finally lined 


with soft warm’ feathers from the 
breast of the brooding bird. Canada 
jays often construct their homes with 
soft, insulated walls three inches or 
more thick which keep out the bitter-’ 
est cold. Many humans consider 
eiderdown quilts and sleeping bags 
the warmest protection available in 
cold weather; they got this idea from 
the lady eider duck herself, who 
lines her home thickly with her soft, 
downy, insulated feathers. 

Just as you and I fumigate our 
house to rid it of insect pests, so do 
many birds use pungent plant leaves 
to keep lice and mites from their 
young. Every nest of the broad- 
winged and sharp-shinned hawk I 
have ever visited has been lined with 
fresh green hemlock sprays, or other 
pungent green leaves which are re- 
placed as soon as they dry out. 

It is probably for this very same 
reason that the crésted flycatcher in- 
variably finds and inserts into the 
lining of its nest one of the most 
peculiar materials to go into the con- 
struction of any bird’s home: a cast- 
off snake skin! Apparently the 
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crested flycatcher is the only bird 
which has discovered that shed snake 
skin has insect-repellent properties. 

Believe it or not, there are birds 
which are just as addicted to interior 
decorating and accumulating peculiar 
objects in their home, and for no 
other reason, as are many human be- 
ings. Many osprey or fish hawk 
homes which the writer has visited 
have housed collections of such 
brightly-colored and oddly assorted 
ornaments as red rubber bathing 
shoes, silver spoons, a woman’s paper 
parasol, junior’s comic book (which, 
presumably, the old man osprey read 
to his young), a burned out electric 
light bulb, and other similar junk. 
Other birds seem to be as fascinated 
by comic strips as many of us. The 
writer found a wood thrush’s nest 
once which had nearly an entire half 
page of colored Sunday funnies hang- 
ing from the base of the nest. 

Like many humans, most birds have 
particular preferences in the site for 
their homes. Like the retired ship 
captain who must have a view from 
his house of his beloved sea on which 





he has spent most of his life, the 
osprey erects his home in a tree or 
cliff overlooking some body of water 
which is his only source of food. Ip 
fact, the osprey spends his entire life 
over, or in sight of, water. The aptly- 
named kingbird prefers an exposed 
site high in a lone tree or at the edge 
of a woods or orchard for its home 


so it can spot an approaching hawk. 


or crow from afar and fly out to the 
attack, invariably driving the larger 
bird from his domain. 

Normally, the choice of site for a 
bird’s homestead depends upon the 
type of food which it eats. This 
factor also has much to do with the 
time of year in which a bird starts 
housekeeping. The great-horned owl, 
for instance, begins home life in the 
dead of winter. The eggs of the 
great-horned owl, like the eggs of all 
large birds, require a much longer 
incubation period, and their young 
a much longer time for rearing to 
maturity, than those of small birds, 
The period .of incubation of a great- 
horned owl’s egg is about one month. 


After hatching, it is about seven 


Members of the grebe family raise their young on floating rafts of reeds as did the lake 


dwellers of ancient Switzerland. 
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eet 
weeks before the young are ready to 
jeave the nest and it will be about 
three weeks more before the young 
can fly. This means that if the eggs 
are laid in the middle of February 
it will be about the first or second 
week in June before the young owls 
are able to fare for themselves. Since 
these large birds hunt only at night 
their prey may be found with less diffi- 
culty in a woods devoid of foliage 
than in the same woods after break- 
ing into leaf, offering concealment for 
their proposed victims. Therefore, 
the owls nest early in the year in 
order to supply their young with a 
sufficient amount of food, and at that 
time of year when the type of food 
on which they subsist (skunks, rats, 
rabbits, birds) may be easily found. 
The goldfinch, which begins house- 
keeping in July or August, is one of 
our smallest birds and feeds chiefly 
on weed seeds which are most abund- 
ant in late summer. Only about four- 
teen days are required for the eggs to 
hatch and it takes about the same 
length of time before the young are 
on their own. 


Most birds have their own partic- 
ular home territory which is re- 
spected by other birds of the same 
species. For instance, the song spar- 
row has a particular area in which it 
builds its home and from which it 
obtains its food. The male zealously 
guards his established homestead 
against trespass by other song spar- 
rows and regularly makes periodic in- 
spections of his territory for such en- 
croachment. However, not all species 
follow this rule of territorial posses- 
sion. Birds like the herons, red- 
winged blackbirds, auks, - murres, 
terms and gulls are gregarious and 
nest in colonies of hundreds to thou- 
sands of pairs, with nests often only 
a few inches apart. This crowded 
housing condition among certain 
birds is tolerated because their food, 
which is derived from the sea or the 
marsh, is so abundant that there is 
plenty for all and because suitable 


homesteading sites are few and re- 
stricted in area. 


Perhaps the bird most indifferent 
about its choice of home site is the 
robin which has adapted itself to the 
ways and works of man more quickly 
than any other native bird. Robins 
have been found home-steading in 
many unusual locations such as on 
a window shutter, telephone pole, 
fence post, in a mail box, on the arm 
of a derrick. Several years ago an 
article appeared in a national maga- 
zine stating that one pair of robins 
built their nest on a brake rod of a 
freight car which was standing idle 
in a freight yard in one of our eastern 
cities. After the nest was completed 
and the female robin began to brood 
her eggs, the freight car was attached 
to a train which was soon rolling to 
a new destination several states away. 
The female robin sat on her nest dur- 
ing the entire trip and is probably 
the only native bird which laid her 
eggs in one state and hatched her 
young in another. That robin was 
undoubtedly the first proponent of 
modern human trailer life in the 
bird world. 


Yes, the parallel between human 
homes and bird homes is similar all 
down the line until we consider the 
basic educational stages of house- 
building. A young man must go 
through several years of specialized 
training and schooling before he is 
capable of constructing a_ livable 
domicile. It is here that the feathered 
homebuilders far outstrip man. The 
technique of a bird’s home construc- 
tion is not taught to its offspring 
but is an inherited ability. It is one 
of Nature’s many miracles that a year- 
old bird can construct a home typical 
of its particular species, faithful in 
the last detail of shape, size, and 
material with which it is constructed, 
yet using only its mouth and feet and 
without ever having been taught how 
to do it and never having seen one 
made! 


The End 




















The Pennsylvania Roadside Coun- 
cil Incorporated has operated through 
the years under the truism “Man can- 
not live by bread alone.” It is a 
truism most of us-subscribe to, and 
one which every passing postwar year 
makes increasingly significant. It 
provided the stimulus which in- 
fluenced the Council to help secure 
the inclusion of ‘conservation educa- 
tion’ in the revised Elementary Cur- 
riculum of our State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

While its legislative efforts of the 
past ten years have not produced the 
roadside clean-up it hoped for, still 
there has been some noteworthy im- 
provement for which the Council 
should be highly commended. The 
well known Roadside Rest Program 
is due to the efforts of this Council. 
Likewise the Blue Star Memorial 
Highway program, for which it col- 
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lected $36,000 and planted to date 
approximately 7,000 memorial dog- 
wood trees. 

It is impossible to record the re- 
sults of the Council’s efforts at a local 
level in the field of planning and zon- 
ing, both in small and large com- 
munities, in order to protect both the 
land and those living upon it, but it 
properly comes under any Conserva- 
tion program. 

The Council also conducts a 
“Model Mile Contest” for the en- 
couragement of anyone wishing to 
landscape and improve a mile of state 
highway. First prize of $1,000 went 
to the Huntingdon Civic Club just 
last October, thanks to a grant from 
the Richard King Mellon Founda- 
tion which seems to think that the 
council is doing an unusually fine job 
in promoting the beauty of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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A fine program of kodachrome 
slides titled “Pennsylvania Highways, 
A Conservation Problem,” may be 
had free of charge upon request to 
either the Roadside Council office 
or the State Planning Board, Harris- 
burg. 

Federation of Women’s Clubs 

There is an old saying that when 

really want to put something 
' across enlist the women. How true 
' that has been in conservation. The 
' Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
» Clubs has been a pioneer in this field. 

It- has furnished and sponsored the 
anting of more than 2,000,000 trees 
y Boy and Girl Scouts from 1897 to 

1948. In commemoration of this pro- 
' gram the Commonwealth dedicated a 
| Memorial Forest to the Women’s 

Clubs known as the “Federation 

| Forest.” It is located near Parker's 
"Dam in Clearfield County and con- 
' tains some 120,000 evergreens. 
' Under a program dubbed “Thar’s 
Gold in Them Thar Hills” it in- 
fluenced people in the anthracite coal 
region to plant thousand of forsythia 
bushes in the hills and in the front 
yards of northeastern Pennsylvania 
and conducted a survey of the Dutch 
Elm Disease in the Eastern United 
: States using Scouts in a house to 
house canvass. 


‘ It has been promoting flood con- 
. trol, the prevention of stream pollu- 
tion and water conservation since 
the 1920’s and many years ago helped 
to sponsor legislation to prevent the 
use of bird feathers in the millinery 
trade. It played a big part of the 
Clarion River Cleanup and has con- 
stantly opposed billboard erection. 

In 1937 as a protest against com- 
mercial speculation, it raised $6500. 
purchased the Wilken’s Farm and 
gave it to the U. S. Forest Service sc 
that Hearts Content in Warren 
County could be declared a public 
recreational area. 


The Federation has taken over the 
planting program of the Main Drive 
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of the Bowman’s Hill State Wild 
Flower Preserve at Washington Cross- 
ing Park, Pennsylvania, which in- 
cludes the planting of many native 
trees and shrubs. The drive was set 
aside as a memorial to past presidents 
of the Federation. In the Preserve 
are many trails including the Medic- 
inal Plant Trail, Ferh Trail and a 
section devoted to study and educa- 
tion. 

It contributed $5,000 to the Girl 
Scouts for training leaders to go into 
other counties where no Girl Scout 
units existed. It sponsored a move- 
ment to establish school “forests” on 
school grounds, the initial ventures 
having been undertaken on the Wash- 


ington Township High School 
grounds by the Apollo Women’s 
Club. 


To make sure its members are 
familiar with all local projects, in- 
spection trips are conducted when 
deemed essential. For example in 
1947 and 1948 one thousand women 
respectively visited 16 of the 32 State 
Parks and made constructive criticism 
concerning better public use of these 
facilities. Local clubs sponsor one- 
day workshops through the Educa- 
tion Extension Service of The Penn- 
sylvania State College wherein con- 
servation is stressed. It helped pre- 
serve many of our National Memo- 
rials including the preservation of the 
famous Jackson Hole country in 
Wyoming, and was instrumental in 
having Rickett’s Glen established as 
a State Park in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania. The Federation pro- 
motes the wide distribution of state 
and national conservation literature 
by purchasing large quantities 
through local clubs and giving it to 
schools, Scouts, etc. The Women’s 
Federation also awards many scholar- 
ships to teachers attending The Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Laboratory. 


These are the things our- women 
are doing for conservation. “They 
speak in action, not in words. 


For a group of citizens to form an 
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organization through which all in- 
terested persons may work for the 
betterment of a community is not 
new. This procedure is the Ameri- 
can way of progress and has contrib- 
uted much to making this country 
and this State great. Such an or- 
ganization is the Brandywine Valley 
Association which has fought and 
won its second battle, so to speak, by 
subduing the forces of conservation 
evil. Its work is mostly educational. 
It employs ‘as its number one tool 
several illustrated talks which have 
already been presented to more than 
300,000 people in the four years of 
its existence. It has assisted in con- 
ducting contests for the Future 
Farmers of America and the 4-H 
Clubs in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Castle County, Dela- 
ware. It established and assisted in 
three Conservation Workshops for 
Teachers—Pennsylvania State College, 
West Chester Teachers College and 


the University of Delaware. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
programs. 
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As a direct action program it has 
interested the people of Chester 
County in forming a Soil Conservya. 
tion District in order to accelerate 
the application of soil conservation 
practices. In less than two year’s 
time this District established a record 
for the twelve northeastern states by 
receiving applications from over 500 
landowners for complete farm plans 
of which over 360 have been com- 
pleted to date. 

The association has had biological 
and physical surveys made of the 
streams in its area by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service; instituted 
measures for securing a survey of 
underground waters; initiated and 
secured the passing of a pure streams 
law for Delaware. 

It has attempted to work out a 
balanced program dealing with soil, 
forests, waters, fish and wildlife and 
facilities for recreation and to co 
ordinate the work of and _ prevent 
duplication and conflict between all 


Clubs has been a pioneer in conservation 


It was instrumental in the establishment of the Armstrong Forest Tree Farm 
on 57,000 acres in Elk and McKean Counties. 
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conservation organizations whether The Greater Philadelphia and 


rivate, county, state or federal in 
order that the interests of the people 
of the Brandywine Valley could be 
best served. 

It believes in the old adage “Seeing 
js believing’ and: arranges and con- 
ducts field trips for teachers, students, 
civic groups and service clubs to ob- 
serve erosion, pollution and conserva- 
tion practices. Are you beginning to 
realize by now why I said no new 
word or description is needed for 
Conservation. It’s HERE! 

Even the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange is a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Committee, 
and while its functions are remote 
from the subject under consideration 
it can, through its vessel reporting 
stations, keep a weather eye open for 
migrating waterfowl and record them. 

The Keystone Automobile Club, 
while primarily concerned about 
highways safety, is also greatly in- 
terested in the conservation of our 
State’s natural resources and stands 
ready at all times to support the 
program through its publication the 
Keystone Motorist. Which brings up 
an important point. Why not help 
each other, we who are interested in 
the all-over conservation program, by 
making space in our publications for 
plugging the other fellow’s programs? 


The Horse-shoe Trail Club, Incor- 
ted, sponsors the nationally 
ous Horse-shoe Trail which wends 

its way through scenic eastern Penn- 
sylvania. It has just issued a guide 
book which gives the history of the 
development and maintenance of the 
Trails, which is already familiar to 
and has been traversed by many out- 


door lovers from many states. In 


collaboration with the Dr. Moore 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
it is now planting some 6,000 State 
seedlings along this hikers’ and riders’ 

dise. Last year 2,500 persons 

$5 states and 5 foreign countries 
visited the ten Youth Hostels along 
the Trail. 


South - Jersey Council comprises a 
Board of Governors, one from each 
of the Pennsylvania counties of Bucks, 
Philadelphia, Montgomery, Chester, 
Delaware and one from each of the 
New Jersey counties of Mercer, Burl- 
ington, Camden and Gloucester. The 
Council is an all-over planning 
group including Industry, Finance, 
Real Estate, the Delaware River Ports, 
Transportation, Commerce, Aviation, 
Public Parks, Research, Promotion, 
Agriculture, Planning, and Stream 
Pollution. It fs particularly con- 
cerned about the latter problem and 
has a committee of technicians study- 
ing various phases of it, especially 
water and sewage. 


One of the most objective conserva- 
tion organizations in Pennsylvania 
happens to be individual in character. 
Its first aim is to protect the benefi- 
cial migrating hawks and its first 
project in Pennsylvania began with 
the establishment of the Hawk Moun- 
tain Sanctuary near Kempton, Berks 
County in 1934. Four years later tne 
Hawk Mountain Association was 
formed under the auspices of Mrs. 
C. N. Edge a member of the National 
Emergency Council of New York city. 
Birds of prey, which were killed in- 
discriminately by the hundreds be- 
fore the refuge was acquired, now 
continue their spectacular gliding 
migratoral flights through the Com- 
monwealth in comparative safety. At 
least 10,000 people a year visit the 
sanctuary and watch the endless 
stream of magnificent birds moving 
south to take up their abode during 
the winter months. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission is cooperat- 
ing with this Association to the best 
of its ability in an effort to curtail the 
wanton killing of beneficial creatures. 


Pennsylvania Parks Association 


The Pennsylvania Parks Associa- 
tion promotes the establishment of 
more and more outdoor recreational 
areas in sections which are too far 




















The Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin (INCODEL) gives expert 
advice to various State, Federal, and private agencies concerned with conservation and has 


helped solve many important problems facing the several states along the Delaware. 


This 


coal reclaiming plant constructed by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company is 
of an all-out drive, spearheaded by Incodel, to restore the river to its natural beauty. 


removed for week-end enjoyment 
from populous areas. Its “Park 
News,” a 6 x g magazine published 
bi-monthly, should be of interest to 
any outdoor lover. 

Its purposes are broad-minded and 
extensive, including the preservation 
and care of the beautiful scenic spots 
in Pennsylvania; cooperation with 
various historical societies in marking 
points of historic interest; promoting 
the study of botany, ornithology and 
kindred subjects in cooperation with 
garden, nature clubs and similar or- 
ganizations; beautifying and preserv- 
ing notable views on our highways. 

Enthusiasm is not only found in 
the larger conservation organizations. 
The Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League administered by the 
University of Pittsburgh through its 
Extension Division, provides sound, 
conservation activities for Pennsyl- 
vania High School Students. These 


include conservation orations, photo- 
graph, poster and essay contests in 


soil, water, forests, fish, minerals, 
parks and wildlife. In order to en- 
courage this program, which is partic- 
ipated in by several hundred high 
schools annually, the Game Commis- 
sion provides an annual subsidy of 
$250 cash for prizes for 1st, end and 
grd places in state final contests in 
each of the four events. 

The oldest sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion in the Commonwealth is the 
Pennsylvania State Fish and Game 
Protective Association with head- 
quarters in the Schaff Building, 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia. It was 
organized in 1882 and incorporated 
in 1886. It is both generous and en- 
thusiastic in promoting conservation 
projects in southeast Pennsylvania 
and for the past several years has ear- 
marked $1200 to purchase seedlings 
for presentation to landowners who 
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are cooperating in large tree planting 
programs in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Two other large privately owned 
associations in Pennsylvania who de- 
serve special recognition for the high 
standard of sportsmanship they have 
maintained through the years and 
for the contributions they have made 
in one way or another through the 
conservation program. They are the 
Rolling Rock Club of Westmoreland 
County and the Split Rock Club of 
Carbon County. 

The Boys Scouts, Future Farmers 
of America, 4-H Clubs, many Junior 
Conservation Clubs and undoubtedly 

ups about which I may never have 
ae are contributing their share to- 
ward safeguarding our natural heri- 

They feed wildlife, build bird 
houses, and plant trees and shrubs. 
Our job is to see that they are never 
without adequate effective programs 
for school integration and for teacher 
reference. 

Educational institutions such as the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia; the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh; the Reading and Scranton 
Museums and no doubt many others 
are constantly striving to educate the 
youth and have set up conservation 
education exhibits for them to see, 
taken them on hundreds of field trips, 
given them illustrated talks on the 
subject and in some instances have 
provided them classroom materials. 
The Carnegie Museum has a great 
many cases of mounted song birds 
which are loaned to schools from time 
to time and these have proved very 
effective in helping children to be- 
come better acquainted with our 
feathered friends. 


Incodel 


One of the best examples of pooled 
thinking and coordinated efforts con- 
cerns the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin. This 
Commission is aggressively interested 
in statewide conservation programs. 
Popularly known as INCODEL, it 


was established in 1936 as a joint 
governmental agency of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, and was dedicated to coopera- 
tively develop a policy and program 
for the conservation and wise use of 
natural resources of the Delaware 
River Basin. There are twenty mem- 
bers on the Commission—five from 
each state—one, a State Senator; one, 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; one, a member of the 
Governor's cabinet; one, an official of 
the State Planning Board; and one, 
a delegate at large. 

Its powers are advisory and _ its 
weapons are persuasion and conversa- 
tion. It has no administrative 
powers—it can neither construct nor 
finance. The Commission itself is 
financed by legislative appropriations 
from the four states. All programs 
developed by Incodel are referred to 
the respective state governments for 
approval and adoption. The ad- 
ministration of such programs is en- 
tirely up to the relative states. 


The initial objective of the Com- 
mission is to help solve major prob- 
lems which have been hounding the 
states for years—stream pollution 
abatement, water supply soil and 
forest conservation, flood control, 
recreation—thereby tackling _first 
things first. This policy has been 
very successful in formulating unified 
programs. The gratifying results 
achieved by Incodel demonstrate the 
value of interstate cooperation. 

In cooperation with the Lehigh 
Valley Flood Control Council, it en- 
dorsed the establishment of a research 
peagenn in 1948 and established the 

elaware-Lehigh Experimental 
Forest. 


Rain and snow recording gauges 
were installed at various locations 
and soil moisture samplings were 
taken. Wells to record fluctuations 
of water table were dug, stream: guag- 
ing stations were erected and many 
more vital observations and measure- 
ments were made in the scrub oak 
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area to determine its influence on the 
quality and quantity of water yield. 
About 200 plots were planted to 
determine the species most favorable 
to replace the scrub oak. 


Incodel’s conservationist, working 
in cooperation with State, Federal 
and private agencies, has made con- 
siderable progress in teaching wood- 
lot owners the advantage of marking 
trees for selective cutting, and finding 
markets for timber. 


Remarkable progress is being made 
toward cleaning up the Delaware 
River with major cities and industries 
cooperating to end pollution. The 
all-out drive, spearheaded by Incodel, 
will ultimately restore the river to its 
natural beauty. 


The abatement program for the 
Philadelphia-Camden area also will 
result in the restoration of shad fish- 
ing in the Delaware River. The 
heavily polluted waters present a 
great obstacle to shad trying to reach 
spawning grounds upstream. 


In closing allow me to venture a 
few opinions or suggestions which I 
believe will make us all more con- 
servation minded. 


If you have read this article, you 
will agree that there is no need to 
fish around for a word that will serve 
its purpose better than the word con- 
servation. It is HERE to STAY! 
All we need to do is pool our think- 
ing, our resources and our facilities 
in planning programs that will be- 
come statewide instead of local in ap- 
plication. There is a tremendous 
need for more teacher training in con- 
servation, and financial provisions for 
this will be made within the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction on a larger 
scale than the several state conserva- 
tion agencies such as Fish, Forests and 
Waters, Game, Commerce and such 
outside groups as the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, and the Izaak 
Walton League and the Women’s 
Clubs have been able to jointly spon- 
sor. 








More interest by all conservation 
groups should be centered in the cur. 
rent movement to establish Junior 
Conservation Clubs either in the 
High Schools or as auxiliaries to 
parent sportsmen’s associations. The 
movement could well be set-up as a 
statewide organization with a specific 
identity. That may be expecting too 
much for the present. At any rate 
there is being prepared a splendid 
Manual for Junior Clubs setting 
forth the procedures of establishment 
and many year-round programs of 
activity. It should be available by 
early spring. Members of faculties 


- who have a hankering for the out-of- 


doors should be_ influenced to 
“Daddy” one of these Junior groups. 


Conservation should be taken into 
the debating classes of our colleges 
for there are many important con- 
troversal issues that have _ been 
knocked around for many years which 
young, intelligent, unbiased minds 
might help solve. “Are antlerless 
deer seasons necessary?’ “Does it 
pay to pay bounties?” 

More Junior Conservation camps 
should be established throughout the 
Commonwealth, using trained leaders 
who participated in previous camps. 
Advanced conservation camps should 
even be established as follow-ups to 
regular camps for the specific purpose 
of training leaders. Only in this way 
will they become MORE than camps. 


It has been a pleasure to write this 
little article. The response on the 
part of every cooperating agency was 
wonderful. I thank them all. I hope 
I have done all of their splendid pro- 
grams justice. I hope I have not 
missed anyone. 


I hope this will be the means of 
bringing them even closer together 
so that each in his own way may 
profit and also help the other fellow. 


. The End 
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Dogwood anal 
Wild Crab 


By John H. Day 


[' WAS either wash day in the 
woodlands, or the timberland mer- 
chandizers were staging their annual 
May day “white” sales. Everywhere 
I turned a floral display of dazzling 
white accented the somber _back- 
ground with almost startling vivid- 
ness. 

The showy trillium started the 
whole thing just as I entered the 
woods. I had parked by the old mill 
and had barely reached the edge of 
the timber when a great drift of 
these gorgeous flowers snapped to at- 
tention by way of greeting. It is 
hardly plausible to say that they cov- 
ered whole acres of that wooded hill- 
side, but the effect of those tremend- 
ous “drifts” was that the blooms were 
everywhere, leading off through the 
thickets as far as the eye could fol- 
low them. 

An occasional pinkish bloom showed 
up among the pure white blossoms. 
This was either an aging flower or a 
bit of freakish coloring. The tril- 
lium panorama had somewhat con- 
ditioned me to the shock of dazzling 
purity in the thickets, but just over 


























the rise I stepped suddenly into a 
sea of whiteness that was almost 
breath-taking in its simple beauty. 

The overcast had broken during 
the early afternoon, and as I topped 
the rise the sun came through to 
illumine the dogwood cathedral built 
by the Master Architect on that open 
slope. I found myself walking humbly 
through an enchanted world. Each 
little dogwood tree in the grove 
strove to outdo its neighbor in the 
May day festival. No careful house- 
wife ever hung out a bleached wash 
to rival the dazzling linens on those 
myriad dogwood clothes lines. 

I found a sunny knoll in the midst 
of all this beauty and stretched out 
to enjoy a quiet woodland interlude. 
An errant breeze freighted in a load 
of heady perfume from a_ nearby 
thicket of wild crabapple. 

Give me one good binge of wild 
crab perfume in Maytime and a 
stretch of sun-warmed, open woods 
in which to laze it off. This is the 
kind of intoxication which has made 
hopeless addicts of all true outdoors- 
men. I even believe the honey bees 
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get blind drunk in the delightful 
tipple of the wild crab groves. I 
wonder if they ever get home to the 
wrong hives? 

In ah open swale below I could see 
a large station of the wild blue phlox 
commonly known as Sweet William. 
A crested flycatcher came down 
through the trees and picked up a 
few insects in the dogwood grove. 

A big red-tailed hawk came snoop- 
ing down low above the trees just 
across the swale. He came in close 
and as he veered in a wide circle I 
got a good view of the rufous tail 
which gives him his name. A trio 
of crows took umbrage as the big 
buteo soared about and rose to the 
attack. I had a front row view of 
the aerial dog-fight from my sun- 
warmed knoll. 

The hawk seemed little perturbed 
by the slashing dives of his black tor- 
mentors, and I noticed that they al- 
ways pulled up and away before 
they got in too close to the tradi- 
tional enemy. When actually in com- 
bat the crows use particularly in- 
sulting language. They traced that 
hawk’s ancestry with quiet and deadly 
venom as they “rode” him high in 
the sky and finally across the horizon. 

The big  blacksnake eased _ his 
glistening six-foot length up through 
the rock ledges and came out on top 
of the “hog-back.” Here on a grassy 
knoll, just back from the cliff which 
dropped down a sheer thirty feet, he 
dozed off in the warm sunlight. Dur- 
ing the late afternoon I came blun- 
dering along up the trace which 
marks an old woods road across that 
hillside. There were dense patches of 
poison ivy springing up along this 
old trail, but I ploughed right on 
through and finally came out on the 
ridge, badly winded from the hot 
climb. 


The big snake came _ suddenly 
awake as I walked out onto his high- 
level solarium. He was in a bad 
spot, since the only escape lay right 
past me. He came out of his sunning 





coil in a tremendous hurry and sailed 
right out into space over the edge of 
the cliff. Somewhere below he ap- 
parently made a safe landing, for he 
was out of sight by the time I got 
to the rim of the bare rock bluff. 

Along the trail up that hog-back 
ridge the glowing red stars of the 
fire pink shone out in dazzling 
beauty. The sedum known as stone. 
crop was also in full flower, and I 
noted many of the full blown blos- 
soms of the fragile little oxalis known 
as violet wood sorrel. 

The blacksnake had chosen an 
ideal spot for his afternoon nap. 
From this high rocky observatory I 
could look out through breaks in the 
timber and catch glimpses of the wide 
creek far below glinting in the sun- 
light. A quail family was at home 
somewhere out there in the bottom- 
lands. At almost measured intervals 
the familiar ‘“Old—Bob—White!” 
echoed across the countryside. 

There was a drowsiness in the air 
that lured me to a seat on the grassy 
knoll vacated so hurriedly by the 
snake. Soon I was nodding half. 
awake while a gorgeous indigo bunt- 
ing and his prim little browncoated 
wife hunted out a meal on _ the 
ground close by. The monotonous 
mournful crying of a wood pewee 
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nearly had me completely under 
when I suddenly came aware to the 
danger of following that sleepy snake 
over the edge of the cliff and got up 
and away from there. 

An ambassador from Brazil, re- 
cently arrived at his new post, was 
busy displaying his credentials in the 
valley the other day. He represents 
the wild folk of the lush Amazon 
basin, and is every inch a suave, easy- 
going oy og He is a staunch ad- 
vocate of free trade, usually takes top 
honors as the best-dressed consular 
agent of the year, and is solidly 


_against all stray cats and irresponsible 


riflemen. 

We met this good neighbor from 
the tropics while traversing the valley 
roadway through a heavily timbered 
stretch. He flew across before the 
car, his scarlet waist-coat glowing like 
a live coal, and halted in full view in 
the undergrowth. For several 
moments we watched as this firebrand 
from the rain forests displayed the 


lazy grace of the scarlet tanager, most 
beautiful of our Summer birds. 


He shares with the cardinal, the 
oriole and other striking birds the 
“fatal gift of beauty.” The wanton 
marksman, at large with a scope- 
sighted rifle, finds these glowing tar- 
gets irresistible, and with a few well 
placed shots blots out forever much 
of the vivid beauty of the Summer 
countryside. 

The countryman knows the scarlet 
tanager well. He listens for the 
hoarse warbling song, like an alto 
robin with a sore throat, in the tall 
oak groves which this gorgeous mi- 
grant favors as nesting sites. The 
alarm note is a distinctive sound of 
the damp woodlands. And _ seen 
against the background of the timber- 
land, as he sings to his nesting mate 
from some lofty perch, he stands out 
as an unforgettable emissary, a true 
ambassador of the tropics. 


. The End 





Outdoor Benefits To Hunters, Fishermen. Overcome 
Cost Of Equipment 


Those who have not learned the appeal of the outdoors seldom under- 
stand the faraway look in a fisherman's eye as trout season nears; they 
are dumfounded at hearing a cold, hungry, unsuccessful hunter declare, 
at day’s end, that he had enjoyed a wonderful time afield. Gail Evans, 
advertising manager for Remington Arms, Inc., throws considerable light 
on this with the following: 


“The outdoor sportsman may be fussy about his household budget, but 
when somebody mentions the cost of hunting and fishing, he’s generally 
looking out the window. There is, of course, a definite reason for this. 
To the hunter or angler, his sport is Big Medicine, to be taken in large or 
little sips and as often as possible. It is balm to the soul, nourishment 
to a tired body and sedative to jangled nerves. 


“Luxury? Don’t be foolish! To hear the sing of a reel, to smell the 
smoke of gunpowder, to watch the dawning on an ice-fringed marsh or 
see the moon rise over a wooded lake . . . these are all events of much 
importance to the physical and mental well-being of the average sports- 
man. To count their costs in drab terms of dollars and cents is considered 
bordering on blasphemy.” 
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PART III 


NAKES are _ notoriously easily 

frightened by human beings, but 
I have noticed that they won’t go 
far away if a person happens to 
pitch a tent near their home. Thus, 
we had a smooth green snake as a 
constant companion for a week in 
Carbon county one year, and another 
year at the same spot a common 
garter snake hung around and 
watched us curiously. They didn’t 
seem to resent our camping beside 
them, and we didn’t mind their un- 
obtrusive presence. Just this past 
summer, also at the same place, 
we found a spotted salamander (the 
one with yellow dots on a shining 
black body) walking around inside 
our tent. 

Snakes also figured in another 
camping episode in the summer of 
1950. Four of us spent some time 
along the Octoraro Creek several 
miles below Atglen. The _ creek 
there runs through a rather wild 
section, and reptilian life abounds. 
In fact, even as we were standing 
on the spot where we had just de- 
cided to pitch our tents, a snake 
started racing away. I ran after it 
to see what kind it was, but it 


escaped completely in the tall grass, 
although I could see that it was 
bluish-grey in color. 


Later, I was in the tent, heard a 
commotion, and looked out in time 
to see what was apparently the same 
snake slithering past the entrance. 
The next day, Ed Houseman came 
walking through the grass toward 
me, and the same (or an exactly 
similar) bluish snake literally leaped 
out of the grass and almost bumped 
into me in its flight before him. 


The next day, Ed was digging 
for some worms right around the 
tent, when he called that the _per- 
sistent snake had just crawled under 
a huge rotting log that lay only a 
few feet from one of the tents. 


I saw its tail sticking out an inch 
or more, and hoping to find out 
what kind it was, tried pulling it 
out backwards by the tail. This didn’t 
work, so I lifted the top of the log 
off. It was like a hard shell over 
the rotting interior, and when I 
threw it back I was completely as- 
tonished, for there was “our” blue- 
grey snake, and right beside it was 
a monstrous barred snake that 
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seemed as thick as a man’s arm, and 
beside it was a big box turtle. 

The blue snake went one way, the 
heavy barred snake went another, 
so fast that I still don’t know what 
kind it was. The box turtle. sort 
of hissed its dissatisfaction over such 
a disturbance and started to waddle 
away. 

They had been practically living 
witn us. I’m sorry I wasn’t her- 

tologist enough to identify the 
big one with the barred body mark- 
ings in the quick glimpse I got of 
it. It was too big and too far from 
the stream to be sure that it was 
a watersnake, which I thought it 
most resembled. 


Almost a Lost Companion 


I have never been bitten by a 

ijsonous snake in Pennsylvania, but 
F itencet lost a favorite dog to a 
copperhead in the Conewago Hills. 
There were so many copperheads in 
that particular part of the hills at 
that time that one of the knobs 
was called Copper Hill for that 
reason. 

Prince, a shepherd dog, accom- 
panied me down to the spring when 
I went to get some water for the 
house. He was snuffling about the 
brush around the spring, and I was 
just bending over to get a bucket- 
ful of water when I heard him yelp, 
sharply and in pain, twice. Without 
even stopping to think, I knew in- 
stinctively what had _ happened, 
dropped the bucket and grabbed up 
a big rock. I ran to where the sound 
had come from in a clump of elder- 
berry and other plants. There was 
one of the biggest copperheads I 
have ever seen, coiled to strike again. 

Much to my regret, F missed it 
with the rock, and it fled. I never 
did get it, by the way; but my in- 
terest then was principally in the 
dog. He had been struck twice. It 
was a hot day, and apparently his 
tongue had been lolling out of his 
mouth on the right side when the 


snake first struck him. One fang 
had pierced the tongue, the other 
had caught the side of his mouth. 
When it struck a second time, it 
hit him right below the corner of 
his right eye. 

There isn’t much you can do for 
a dog bitten like that. At least, I 
didn’t know of anything that would 
help, so I made him comfortable 
under a shade tree at the house, and 
watched over him as he became 
sicker and sicker. The snake had 
been a whopping big adult with 
plenty of venom, and Prince nearly 
died; but toward evening he started 
to show some signs of recovery, and 
the next day he was perfectly well, 
lending support to the fact that a 
oung, healthy, vigorous animal or 
uman being probably won't die 
from the bite of a copperhead. 


Among the Missing 


This is an admission I almost 
hate to make, but there are two 
kinds of wildlife common to this 
State that I have never seen in 
Pennsylvania. Much as I have been 
in the woods, I have never come 
across a live rattlesnake or a black 
bear, although most of my fishing 
and hunting is done where they are 
relatively plentiful. 


It is difficult to understand this. 
It is not that I haven’ looked for 
them, and I’m not entirely unob- 
servant; but I just haven't seen any. 

At one place, where I have camped 
every summer for more than a dec- 
ade, rattlesnakes are reported as be- 
ing abundant, and one year a fisher- 
man killed a 13-button oldster only 
a short distance upstream from our 
camp. But I have even hunted for 
them in a rocky stretch along the 
river where they are supposed to be 
numerous, and never found one. At 
times I havé listened hopefully to a 
whirring buzz in the monpntains, 
thinking it might be a rattlesnake, 
but it always turns out to be a 
cicada, or 17-year-locust. 
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I have no doubt that someone, 
knowing exactly where there is a 
family of rattlesnakes, could take 
me there and show me at least one; 
but I want to find it for myself. Be- 
sides, I remember Dan Brady and 
something that happened to embar- 
rass him when he was superintend- 
ent at Hickory Run while it was a 
National Recreational Development 
Area. Dan told me he had a visitor, 
a snake collector, and Dan told him 
he knew where there were hundreds 
of rattlesnakes. They got on horse- 


back, rode miles to the place, and 
Dan couldn't produce a single snake, 
although positive the place was in- 
fested with them as it always had 
been before. Chagrined, he rode the 


long miles home, and, of course, you 
know what happened—they found a 
rattler within a few hundred yards 
of the stable from which they had 
started in the morning. 

I do not let any curiosity about 
rattlers blind me to the slight ele- 
ment of danger in snake country, 
and always observe the two primary 
safety rules which stood me in good 
stead in copperhead regions: Never 
step carelessly over a log or rock 
without knowing what’s on the 
ground on the other side where your 
foot will come down, and never reck- 
lessly pull yourself up a steep place 
by reaching, without. looking closely, 
for roots and saplings to aid your 
progress. 
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As for bears, they are non-exis- 
tent, legendary animals that belong 
to Indian myths as far as my per- 
sonal relations with them in Pennsy]l- 
vania go. Yes, I have seen dead 
Lears, killed by hunters who refused 
to believe that they were only mythi- 
cal beasts. I have hunted them, too, 
in season, and saw none. I have 
come across their tracks many times 
when deer hunting, saw fresh drop- 
pings steaming in the cold, saw their 
claw marks on trees. Once, at the 
Log Cabin the Poconos, I heard ex- 
cited talking on the porch and hur- 
ried out to find its cause—just in 
time to miss seeing a black bear 
walk across Route 115. 

I have seen black bears in Maine, 
in “many parts of Canada where they 
are often a nuisance around camps, 
and a year ago surprised a brown 
bear by drifting quietly up to it while 
on a float fishing trip on the St. 
Croix River in Wisconsin—but Penn- 
sylvania has been a blank despite its 
large bear population. It’s sort of 
frustrating. 


Cold Cabin Cures 


There is nothing more depressingly 
cold then the damp, chill air that 
greets the person who opens in mid- 
winter the door of a cabin in the 
woods that has not been occupied 
since summer vacation time. We 
reached such a cabin at 2:30 o'clock 
one December night, already so 
numb from the cold trip that we 
could scarcely unlock the door. The 
cabin was near Brodheads creek be- 
low Canadensis, and we were going 
to use it for the second week of 
deer season. 

That was in 1940, and I recall the 
incidents of the hunt fairly well, but 
the things best remembered are the 
creeping cold of that cabin, and the 
big trout that were in the spring- 
fed brook that ran from the cabin 
down to the Brodheads. 

We built a good wood fire in the 
stove, and derived some warmth 





from it, but sleeping was difficult 
despite plenty of blankets. That was 
the last time I took blankets to a 
cabin like that in winter, switch. 
ing completely to sleeping bags. 
Everything in the place had absorbed 
dampness, but it seems that mattresses 
especially acquire a particularly icy 
moistness that comes up through any 
thickness of blankets. After two days - 
of steady heat, some of this damp. 
ness disappeared, but it was a bit 
grim at first. 

The average city hunter quits 
work in the late afternoon, and starts 
right after dinner for the mountains, 
arriving at night. Actually, he should 
drive to his cabin or camp in the 
morning, even if it means missing 
part of a day’s hunting, because he 
can work around the place in day- 
light, gathering and chopping wood, 
and keeping himself warm by physi- 
cal exercise while the fire dries out 
the cabin. By evening, the place is 
comfortable and he can get a good 
night's sleep. 

The sleeping bag is a great aid 
and comfort. Up north, the standard 
travelling gear of-every man isa 
packsack and a sleeping bag or robe. 
He can put the sleeping bag on the 
ground, the snow, a board floor or 
a cold bed and be comfortable. In 
the case of a cabin in our own moun- 
tains, the sleeping bag on the bed 
will resist the creeping cold of the 
damp mattress. All are made with a 
water- or moisture-repellent outer 
covering, and they put more bulk 
under the sleeper, where it is most 
important, than can be achieved with 
blankets alone. 

Best bag for lightest weight with 
the greatest warmth is the all-eider- 
down bag. Next best is the part-down, 
part-feathers bag. Then come the 
wool. and the kapok-filled bags. 
Finally, there is the waterproofed 
shell with blanket inside that has 
same uses, although not many. 
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Trout for Tomorrow 

The person who visits the moun- 
tains in the early winter months and 
fails to note the “fall” snawning of 
trout is missing one of the more in- 
teresting things about the outdoors. 
The big trout we saw up the brook 
above the Brodheads might have 
been late in their spawning opera- 
tions, or else present because smaller, 
spring-fed streams do not freeze as 
quickly as the larger ones. 

Brook and brown trout are “fall 
spawners,” but fall is usually well- 
spent by the time they spawn in 
Pennsylvania. Those seen the second 
week in December near Canadensis 
easily could have been just finishing 
up their nest-building and egg-laying 
chores. 





SNAKE ACCOUNTS 
WANTED 


Dr. M. Graham Netting, Assistant 
Director of Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., wishes to enlist the 
assistance of readers of PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News in a project that he has 
underway. He is endeavoring to as- 
semble eyewitness accounts of am- 
phibians and reptiles being killed, and 
sometimes eaten, by wild birds and 
mammals and by domesticated ani- 
mals. He is particularly interested in 
firsthand observations of the reactions 
of domesticated animals to snakes. 
Biological literature contains many 
reports of stomach analyses which in- 
dicate what prey has been eaten, but 
do not afford any indication of the 
techniques of killing and eating. The 
place and date of the observation, 
the names of the animals involved, 
and the methods of killing and eat- 
ing should be stated as accurately as 
possible. Recent observations are of 
greater value than those long remem- 
bered, for many persons unconsciously 
fill in the gaps in incidents that hap- 
pened years earlier. Please give your 
name and address and indicate clearly 
that you actually witnessed the in- 
cident described. When the material 
is prepared for publication, proper 
credit will be given to observers who 
have co-operated in supplying infor- 
mation. 











Some ten years ago I watched 
brown trout working up Wallenpau- 
pack Creek near Laana to spawn dur- 
ing the last week in October. We 
walked along the stream for some 
distance and saw many fish, but one 
was the largest brown trout I have 
eyer seen in a wild state.’ I observed 
it as it lay motionless beside a sunken 
log for perhaps fifteen minutes, and 
am ultra-conservative when I say it 
was 30 inches long. Actually, it must 
have been a yard long and weighed 
nearly ten pounds. An _ 18-incher 
nearby looked like a baby. 

Then, in 1948 Ira Knorr and I 
camped along the Lehigh River only 
a few days before Thanksgiving, and 
saw both brook and brown trout 
spawning in the same small tributary 
stream. There were some mighty big 
fish in the low water, and their backs 
and top fins would stick out as they 
swam away from us. Ira saw one 
spunky foot-long brook trout defend 
its nest against an encroaching big 
brown in a turmoil of water churned 
up by their fighting. 

Next day I went with Ira to the 
spot, and sat down beside the brook 
trout’s nest. It didn’t flee, as wild 
trout normally do, but swam around 
in circles practically glaring at me. 
It was the closest I ever got to a 
brook trout without catching one on 
hook and line. Finally, I splashed my 
finger threateningly in the water near 
its nest, and the fish actually made 
a slashing pass with its teeth at my 
finger. There were two deep cuts 
on this male’s back where the brown 
had wounded it the day before. 


Trout are easy prey for almost any 
predatory animal, including man, 
when they are up small streams late 
in the year. The water usually is low 
and clear, they can be seen easily, 
they have to wallow over the shal- 
lows, and spawning makes them lose 
some of their native caution. 

However, for the walker in the 
woods they provide an interesting 
sidelight. . . To Be Continued, 
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‘Tree Climbing Corn 


SAXTON—While doing some food 
and cover work in an area where we 
had several game feeders in operation 
this winter, I had been observing 
ears of corn high up in trees stuck 
between two small limbs. I thought 
some of the other men had placed 
them there and they thought I had 
been putting them up there, each 
wondering how the other got the 
corn so high in the trees. As I went 
to fill one of the feeders one day, 
the mystery was solved. I saw an 
ear of corn going up a tree and tak- 
ing a closer look, I discovered the 
squirrel that was carrying it. He 
stuck the corn high up in the tree 
and we presume that all these ears 
were carried up trees in the same 
manner.—District Game Protector 
John Hiller, Saxton. 


Eager Beaver 


FREELAND-—John Beitel, of Free- 
land, holds the record for the fastest 
beaver catch of the 1951 season in 
this area. Off to a late start on 
the first day of the season, he arrived 
at Lake Olympus about noon.. Not 
discouraged by the number of traps 
placed in all the good locations, he 
made a set in a small stream enter- 
ing the lake. Just as he placed his 
second trap in position, he heard a 





loud splashing and looked up to see 
a beaver coming down the stream, 
John barely had time to jump to 
the bank before the beaver was fast 
in his trap. P. S. He had his second 
beaver the next morning.—District 
Game Protector Sam McFarland, 
Drums. 


Upper Plate Needed 


SMETHPORT—Grant W. Gruver, 
of Smethport, caught a most unusual 
beaver in Robbins Brook on Febru- 
ary 16th. This animal had lost its 
upper teeth and the lower teeth had 
grown to a length of 4 inches, pre- 
venting the beaver from opening its 
mouth far enough to take any food. 
Mr. Gruver stated that although the 
beaver’s pelt measured 58 inches, the 
animal weighed only ten pounds. 
There was no food in its stomach and 
it was slowly starving to death.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Bill Shirey, 
Smethport. 


Holed Deer 


ROXBURY-—Rabbits, groundhogs, 
and foxes will run for a hole in the 
ground when chased but when a dog 
chases a deer into a hole, it should be 
news. One of the watchers at the 
Allegheny Tunnel of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike told me this story. 
He was watching one end of the tun- 
nel. A car drew up and " 
The driver reported that he had just 
passed a dog chasing a deer in the 
mile and one half long tunnel. While 
they were talking, a doe deer came 
out of the tunnel followed by a 
beagle dog. The watcher caught the 
dog which had no collar or license 
tag.—District Game Protector John S. 
Dittmar, Loysburg. 
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Grouse with Crust 


SINNEMAHONING—On _Febru- 
ary 7th Deputy Zoe Zekell was patrol- 
ling and filling turkey feeders on 
Lick Island Run above Sinnemahon- 
ing. As he traveled along the old 
forestry road, he noticed a grouse 
sitting on the hard crust of snow. 
The bird fluttered its wings as he ap- 
proached but was unable to get off 
the ground. On examining the 
grouse, Zekell found that the bird 
had accumulated a ball of snow, ice 
and leaves on its tail until it had 
become so heavy that it had frozen 
fast to the hard crust. After break- 
ing the tail feathers loose, the grouse 
took off on its own.—District Game 


Protector Norman L. Erickson, Em-. 


porium. 


No Breakfast Eggs for These 


MT. GRETNA—One of the chief 
causes of nesting losses among ring- 
neck pheasants, I believe, is the large 
number of egg eating animals and 
birds found these days in some of the 
best ringneck cover. A large num- 
ber of such animals can be taken with 
very little effort by interested persons 
on their way to and from their place 
of employment. For instance, on 
January 13, one of our Food and 
Cover Corpsmen, placed six traps on 
the Cavalry Field on State Game 
Lands 145 near Mt. Gretna. He 
checked these on his way to work 
each morning and _ gradually in- 
creased their number to 20. By the 
end of February he had trapped 35 
skunks, 19 Opossums, 3 raccoons, and 


a number of crows. One gray fox 
was dumb enough to step in a skunk 
set. This was better than a fifty 
dollar profit for crawling out of bed 
an hour earlier in the morning and 
stopping at several places along the 
way to work. How did he solve the 
problem of skunk scent in his car? 
This was no trouble at all. He just 
carried on old pair of gloves and 
several burlap sacks. The bagged 
skunks were simply hung up in the 
air in the morning and tied to the 
car bumper at night. On the way 
home he dropped them off, carcass 
and smell, with a fur buyer who paid 
as much as $1.75 on the carcasses of 
the Number Ones.—District Game 
Protector Charles Shannon, Mt. 
Gretna. 


Who’s That Knocking On My Door 

PINE GROVE MILLS—While live- 
trapping rabbits this past winter I 
caught about everything that could 
get into the box traps but on Febru- 
ary gth I got a real surprise. I had 
been catching a good many squirrels 
and as I approached one of my traps 
on that day, there was a big racket 
inside. Slivers flew from the trap 
door and I fully expected to find 
another squirrel inside. Instead, out 
came a big flicker. This bird didn’t 
seem to mind his experience as a bird 
in a “cage” and remained around the 
orchard during all the time I was 
trapping thereafter.—District Game 
Protector Sam Reed, Pine Grove 
Mills. 




















Henry Detrick, right, and his son Francis 
managed to down these wild dogs, caught 
in the act of running deer near Kane. 


Wild Dogs Raze Kane 


A snarling pack of savage wild dogs 
—one of many ranging over forest 
lands killing deer and great quanti- 
ties of small game, was wiped out 
completely in a hail of bullets after 
they had twice attacked farmers 
within three miles of Kane this 
Spring. Henry Detrick, owner of a 
large farm, was attacked by the dogs 
as he carried a bag of corn to be 
placed in a game feeding station. 
He managed to beat off the dogs with 
a steel fence post until he could 
escape over a fence. He returned 
home for a gun and was accompanied 
back to the scene by his son Francis. 


Once again the pack moved in with 
fangs bared and the farmers opened 
up with a high power rifle and shot- 
gun. The kill, examined by State 
Game Protector William Carpenter, 
of Mt. Jewett, included three full 
grown husky mongrels and ten pups. 

Carpenter, who had constructed 
the game feeder station on the Detrick 
farm, had been attempting to trap 
the dogs in that section following 
numerous reports of activities of the 
pack. The des, only a short time 
ago, ran deer into the yard of the 
Lindhome farm residence in the same 
area and one of the big dogs was 
shot. 

Hunters have dropped many of 
the wild dogs in the past several 
years. One hunter killed three large 
dogs which were rapidly overtaking 
a doe. Through the winter, the dogs 
find deer easy prey. The deer floun- 
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der through the snow and the pack 
moves over it for easy kills. 

Most of the dogs killed thus far 
have been mongrels, but some of the 
wild dog packs include good hunting 
dogs. One large pack ranging in the 
Duhring area south of Kane was led 
by a beautiful black and white Eng. 
lish setter. A huge black German 
shephard dog led another pack in 
the Tionesta East Branch area west 
of Kane. Leasemen covering pipe 
lines north of Kane in the Meade 
Run section—and near Burning Well, 
southeast of Kane, have reported 
wolf-like packs of wild dogs.—John 
B. Cliff, Kane. 


As the Crow Flies 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN #€eylon 
Gilbert and Roney Honicker of 
Schuylkill Haven were trapping for 
weasels near the Schuylkill Haven 
Fish and Game Refuge and found a 
crow caught by its leg in one of their 
traps. After killing the crow they 
noticed a No. 1 Oneida jump trap 
was attached to the other leg. This 
trap carried a new plate of Clair 
Zimmerman, RD 1, Pine Grove. 
Gilbert notified Zimmerman as to 
how he got possession of his trap. 
The distance between these two 
points is ten miles and it is readily 
understandable how some traps dis- 
appear if not securely staked.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John Spencer, 
Schuylkill Haven. 
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ONTGOMERY County in 

southeastern Pennsylvania is 
known to-millions of Americans who 
have visited its hallowed shrine at 
Valley Forge. Formed from part of 
Philadelphia County in 1784, it is 
named for General Richard Mont- 
gomery, soldier-patriot of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


Land Area 
The county contains 317,888 acres 
of which 64,974 are forested and 
252,914 acres are non-forest land. 
There are 178,472 acres in farms. 
There are no State Game Lands or 
State Forest lands in the county. 


Topography 

The county’s contiguity to Phila- 
delphia, its location in the rich Pied- 
mont lowland and its long frontage 
on the Schuylkill River has brought 
a diversity of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and great suburban 
development. Principal streams are 
the Schuylkill River, the Perkiomen, 
Tacony, Wissahickon, Neshaminy and 
Skippack creeks. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing lines and interurban electric rail- 
ways. The Benjamin Franklin High- 
way (U. S. 422), the Lackawanna 
Trail (U. S. 611), and other import- 


ant routes traverse the county, which 
has 777 miles of improved State high- 
ways. 
District Game Protectors 

Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., 
Souderton, has jurisdiction over Up- 
per and Lower Hanover, Marlbor- 
ough, Upper and Lower Salford, Sal- 
ford, Franconia, Hatfield, Douglass, 


‘ Upper and Lower Frederick, Towa- 


mencin, West, Upper and Lower 
Pottsgrove, Limerick, Perkiomen, 
Skippack, and. Upper Providence 
townships. 


William Shaver, Schwenksville, has 
jurisdiction over Montgomery, Hor- 
sham, Upper and Lower Moreland, 
Upper and Lower Gynedd, Upper 
Dublin, Abington, Worcester, Whit- 
rain, White Marsh, Springfield, Chel- 
tenham, Lower Providence, East and 
West Norriston, Plymouth, Upper 
and Lower Merion townships. 


Fish Warden 


Harry Z. Cole, 877 Cherry Street, 
Norristown. 


District Forester 
Wilford P. Moll, 1983 W. Main 
Street, Norristown. 


Agriculture 
Intensive agriculture is carried on 
in some parts of the county. The 
chief products are milk, truck pro- 
duce, corn and fruit. 


Industry 
As one of the great manufacturing 
counties of the Commonwealth, Mont- 
gomery County has played an im- 
portant role in Pennsylvania’s war- 
time and peacetime history. In 1788 
Hatboro was famous for the manu- 
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facture of hats for the Continental 
Army. Iron and textile manufacture 
was started on a large scale in Con- 
shohocken in 1850. Today, the 
principal classes of manufacturing in- 
dustry are metals and metal products, 
food, textiles and textiles products, 
leather and rubber goods. The 
chief products are structural iron and 
steel, woolen and worsted yarns, rub- 
ber tires, motor vehicles, silk hosiery, 
pig iron, asbestos products, stoves, 
heaters and ranges, men’s clothing, 
beer, boilers, tanks, stacks and drums, 
iron and steel sheets and plates, pipes 
and tubing, automobile parts, air- 
craft and parts, machinery and 
machine tools, shirts and _ bakery 
products. 
Historic 

The early Welch settlers spread 
into the lower part of this region in 
1682. After 1700 the German in- 
fluence began to be felt. Pottstown 
was laid out in 1752, founded by 
John Potts, one of the foremost iron 
masters in the State. The county 
ylayed a conspicous part in the 

evolution. Washington and his army 
crossed the county on their way to 
Brandywine and entered it again in 
December, 1777, for the famous win- 
ter at Valley Forge. The site of this 
encampment, lying at. the southern 
edge of the county against the Chester 
boundary, is the most important his- 
toric shrine in the county and per- 
haps in the State. Other landmarks 
of historic interest include: Audubon, 
the home of John James Audubon, 
famous naturalist; Fort Washington 
Park, in Whitemarsh Township, in- 
cluding Militia Hill and Fort Hill; 
Hatboro, scene of the Crooked Billet 
massacre of Americans by the British 





in 1778; Montgomery Square, three 
miles from North Wales, the birth. 
place of General Winfield Scott Han- 
cock of Civil War fame, who was the 
Democratic candidate for the Pregj- 
dency of the United States in 1880, * 


Recreation—Hunting 
Montgomery County offers good 
small game hunting. principally for 
pheasants, rabbits and _ squirrels, 
There are several Cooperative Farm. 
Game projects located in the county, 


State Recreation Areas 


Fort Washington State Park, in. 
cluding Militia Hill and Fort Hill, 
on which was erected historical Fort 
Washington, is located in White- 
marsh Township on U. S. Route 309 
and State Highway Route 73. 


Valley Forge Park, located on State 
Highways Nos. 23 and 83 near the 
terminus of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike at King of Prussia, covers 2,033 
acres and is open to visitors daily all 
year. The Park includes the major 
portions of the original encampment 
which the Commonwealth is _restor- 
ing to its original condition. Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters. is the focal 
point of the Park; other features in- 
clude soldier’s huts, field fortifica- 
tions, hospital hut, bake-ovens, Var- 
num’s quarters, Penn School and re- 
mains of the old forge on Valley 
Creek. Relics are displayed in the 
Museum. An observation tower af- 
fords scenic views and the natural 
setting is unsurpassed for beauty. 
The spring dogwood display is na- 
tionally famous. Picnic groves and 
tourist camp and restrooms are main- 
tained for the convenience of visitors. 
No charges are made except for guide 
service. 
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Wildlife Loss On Indiana County 
Highways May Serve As Index 


Indiana County naturally lends it- 
self to certain general wildlife con- 
clusions. It lies about on the divid- 
ing line between the northern and 
southern tier counties of the state. 
The county’s land area is divided 
about equally between agricultural 
and wooded acreage. Farm and 
forest game coat and fur-bearers 
found in Indiana County include 
about all those found anywhere in 
the Commonwealth, and many deer 
and an occasional bear make that 
county their home. 

It seems reasonable, then, ‘to take 
the information herein given as a 
fair indication of the average wild- 
life kill on the highways of many 
Pennsylvania Counties. This data 
was carefully compiled by Earl H. 
Pfeiffer, District Superintendent, De- 

rtment of Highways, Indiana, Pa. 

he totals do not, of course, include 
many deer removed from roads by 
~~ protectors or the many injured 
irds and animals that eventually 
die off the road after being struck. 

Here are Pfeiffer’s figures on wild- 
life killed by vehicles on Indiana 
County’s main highways during the 
three years 1948, 1949 and 1950: rab- 
bits, 7520; ringneck pheasants, 250; 
deer, 34; woodchucks, 344; squirrels, 
187; skunks, 740; raccoons, 75; opos- 
sums, 2357; weasels, 18; muskrats, 13; 
minks, 2; foxes, 1; poreupines, 3; 
grouse, 62; quail, 9; woodcocks, 7— 
a total of 11,622. 

Of the road-killed domestic fowl 
and animals listed on Pfeiffer’s three- 
year record, cats led the Indiana 
County list with 1399. Dogs were 
second, with go6 and chickens fol- 
lowed, with 2go. 


107,000 Pheasants Available for Spring 
Liberation 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has announced that this spring 
will see the largest liberation of 
pheasants ever in the history of the 
Commonwealth when, under a new 
program, over 107,000 of these birds 
will be released in favorable habitat. 

In recent years, Pennsylvania’s 
yheasant program has been vastly 
improved. The day-old chick pro- 
gram, carried on by sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, Farm-Game cooperators 
and individual farmers has played a 
definite part. So has that of the 
2 a ce who raised chicks and held 
the hens over winter, following which 
one cock bird was supplied for libera- 
tion with every ten hens held until 


spring. 





Taxidermy Examination Set 
FOR JUNE 6th 


The 15th Taxidermy Exami- 
nation will be held Wednesday, 
June 6, 1951, at 10:00 a. m., 
E.S.T., in the Game Commis- 
sion’s Bounty Office, Temporary 
Building No. 1, at Harrisburg. 
The examining board consists 
of Mr. Harold T. Green, of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Chairman; Mr. 
M. J. Kelly, of Scranton’s Ever- 
hart Museum; and Mr. James 
Kosinski, of Carnegie Museum. 

Interested applicants for taxi- 
dermy permits should contact 
Wildlife Conservation Division 
Headquarters nearest them for 
application forms. 
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oo 
HE four major strides ahead 
were not without their difficul- 

ties. Each step presented its own 
ai rticular problem. Some of the 
re eaails seem minor when put down 
| on paper today, but at the time they 
were necessary to the needs and de- 
mands of the moment. It is interest- 
ing to note some of the changes 
brought about by the years. 


For instance, that little matter of 
the license tag that you wear in the 


a ' middle of your back. Why do you 
su 


you wear it that way, instead 
of in the form: of a button, an arm 
band or some other manner of identi- 
fication? 


Originally, the hunters license law 
/ was passed with the provision that 
_ the tag should be worn on the back 
| of the sleeve between the elbow and 
™® the shoulder in such manner that the 
res be visible at all times, while 
“hunting. Two groups immediately 
‘weacted to this ruling. One was our 
old friend the Hunters’ and Anglers’ 
“Protective Association’s alarum-cry 
that this would make the hunter look 
‘like criminals with markers on their 
‘sleeves. The other was the argument 
Ne the farmers who wanted some 
® quick means of identifying unscrupu- 
® lous hunters in the fields. 


| In answer to these problems the 
‘tuling was changed and new specifica- 
| called for a license tag with 
“numbers at least one inch high to be 
® worn on the back of the hunting 
im coat, and thus Pennsylvania origi- 
™ nated this method when the license 
© law was passed. From 1918 to 1923 
the tags were made of fabricord. In 
| 1924, aluminum was used; from 1925 
't0 1940, coated tinplate was used. 
“Then in 1942, vulcanized fibre was 
® employed since the war made tin un- 
™ available. One can view a very in- 
' teresting collection of these tags from 
| the verv first to the present on the 
Walls of the Game Commission’s office 
_ at Harrisburg. 


The original license period was the 


1923 so that the period ran from May 
first to April thirty, next following: 
In 1931, the present license period of 
September first to the next August 
thirty-first was fixed by the legisla- 
ture, 

Safeguards against fraud in obtain- 
ing licenses had, to be established 
from the very beginning. The 1923 
forms contained space for a descrip- 
tion of the applicant—color of hair 
and eyes, height, marks or scars. In 
1921 the licensees were required to 
sign their certificates. Beginning in 
1923, the applicant had to establish 
his identity by producing bank book, 
lodge or police cards, driver’s license 
or other acceptable means. Non- 
residents (whose license fee went 
from $10 to $15 in 1923) were to find 
it difficult to obtain fradulently a 
resident's license. The non-resident 
fee was made reciprocal with other 
States in 1931, with a $15 minimum; 
but was changed back to a straight 
$15 charge in 1937. 

The 1913 act provided that boys 
under 14 could not get a license and 
boys under 16 had to have the sig- 
nature of parents or gurdians. By 
1923, the reins were tightened a 
little and boys under 16 had to be 
accompanied by an adult when hunt- 
ing. Boys 12 to 14 were licensed 
and allowed to hunt under the 1937 
act; however, they had to be ac- 
companied by some member of their 
family 21 years or older; boys 14 to 
16 had to be accompanied by some 
adult at least 21. These were safety 
provisions, of course. All persons 
physically or mentally unfit were 
barred from carrying firearms as a 
further safety precaution by an act 
passed in 1923. 

The actual license sales caused the 
Commission some headaches from the 
start. County treasurers issued them 
under the 1913 act, but justices of 
the peace also could furnish cer- 
tificates and tags to applicants. This 
was amended in 1921 so that jus- 
tices of the peace were restricted to 
taking applications only, forwarding 
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these to the county treasurer who 
issued the tags. The justices could 
charge 15 cents, the county treas- 
urers 10 cents, for each license. 


The State Department of Reve- 
nue, which now handles all the de- 
tails of issuing licenses, did not take 
over until 1929. Until that year, the 
Commission itself arranged for the 
sales, prepared the forms and at- 
tended to all other matters. After 
1929, the Revenue Department re- 
lieved the Commission of license 
sales details, even to revoking li- 
censeés upon recommendation of the 
Commission. Beginning in 1937, the 
Revenue Department appointed 
agents in addition to county treas- 
urers to handle license sales. These 
bonded agents make it possible . for 
the hunter to obtain a license near 
his home without going to the county 
seat. 

The wisdom of the residents hun- 
ters’ license law has been apparent 
since its inception. The income from 
it passed the million dollar mark 
for the first time in the 1927-28 
fiscal year and now it is pushing the 
two million mark with more than 
800,000 resident hunters and an aver- 
age each year of about 10,000 non- 
resident license holders. It finances 
annually the entire hunting program 
for more than a million gunners 
(because there are at least 200,000 
farmers and tenants who do not 
require licenses, in addition to the 
800,000 licensed). The only other 
Commission income is from such 
relatively minor sources as fines, sale 
of confiscated equipment and such 
items. 


Since it has been seen how closely 
the game refuge and the land pur- 
chase systems are linked it is inter- 
esting to follow their progress. in 
those early days. 

Two flaws developed early in es- 
tablishing refuges on State Forest 
Department land and on_ land 
leased from individuals. Complaints 
were made by Commissioners that, 








as soon as a refuge became estab. 
lished, the Forest Department leased 
cottage and hunting aamp sites— 
“practically on top of the wires,” 
‘The increase of wildlife in the refy 

was an attraction to campers for t 

had a zoological garden right jn 
their back yards. However, these 
tenants interfered with the wildlife 
and hunting. The only relief prom. 
ised for this situation was that new 
cottages would be kept at least a 
half mile from the refuge wires, 

The other flaw soon came to light 
when it was found that the increase 
of wildlife on refuges established 
on lands leased from individuals s9 
improved the value of the property 
that the owners were unwilling to 
renew the leases at a price within 
the Commission’s means. The fire 
protection given the refuges also im- 
proved the value of woodland on 
them. 

From these flaws was born the idea 
of sportsmen-owned _ refuges, — sur- 
rounded by public shooting grounds. 
The idea was carried to the sports- 
men and they approved it. The real 
growth of our refuge system dates 
from the year 1920 start towards 
purchasing public hunting grounds 
with the heart of each tract re 
served as a refuge for game. 


One of the first policies adopted 
was to bar all camping of any 
kind on State hunting lands. This 
was the result of the Commission's 
unfortunate experiences with refuges 
located on forestry land which was 
open to camp sites. It did not want a 
fortunate few campers as against 
an unfortunate many who couldn't 
obtain camps. This policy was 
maintained from the beginning until 
1937 when it was written into the 
law and still is in effect. 

Since such publicly owned lands 
are not subject to taxes, the Com- 
mission immediately began a policy 
of compensating local governmental 
agencies for the loss of taxes. 

The legislature authorized the 
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Early game refuges were administered by a salaried refuge keeper who cut boundaries, 
strung wire, posted signs, and patrolled the area constantly. Dwelling houses, such as the 
one shown above at Refuge No. 1 near Renova, Clinton County, were provided by the 


Commission. 


Commission to pay a yearly fixed 
charge in lieu of taxes. This is 
divided, one cent to the county for 
county purposes, two cents each for 
roads and schools in the township 
where the land is located. 

The land purchase program was 
very popular and expanded fast. By 
1936, the Commission had acquired 
game lands totalling more than 
00,000 acres in 52 counties, and 
most of the tracts contained refuges. 
More than 100,000 additional acres 
were in refuges on State Forest and 
other publicly owned lands, and in 
auxiliary refuge projects. The Com- 
mission policy was changed in 1936 
and it was decided to curtail pur- 
chases of land in remote forest areas 
and to acquire more marginal and 
sub-marginal ground that would 
benefit small game. At the same 
time, the cooperative farm-game 
project system was started under the 
auxiliary game refuge act near the 
State’s large cities. 


The farm-game project is, in effect, 
a method of getting land thrown 
open to public hunting in sections 
ordinarily posted against gunning by 


offering the farmer protection for 
himself, has family and property as 
well as other benefits. Farm-game 
projects also contain small refuge 
or retreat areas. 

Management of game refuges to 
day differs greatly from that of yes- 
terday. At first, a salaried game 
refuge keeper was assigned to each 
refuge on State forests, each leased 
project and for each unit block of 
State Game Lands. 

These refuge‘ keepers had to cut 
boundaries, string the wire, post 
refuge signs, patrol the land almost 
constantly and protect it against for- 
est fires and violations of the game, 
fish and forest laws. Dwelling houses 
(sometimes little better than shacks) 
were provided at first, usually miles 
from improved roads, food supply 
sources and medical supplies. 
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Conditions were improved in 1923 
with the erection of new dwellings 
and the construction of dirt roads to 
headquarters; but the State was ac- 
quiring too many land units by 1927 
and some of these went without a 
refuge keeper because it was too 
costly to hire one for each unit. At 
a meeting May 2, 1931, the Commis- 
sion decided that district game pro- 
tectors should take on such duties 
in their areas where no _ regular 
refuge keeper was assigned. It de- 
cided, too, on an experimental plan 
of grouping all unit blocks of State 
game lands, refuge and auxiliary 
refuge projects in a specified terri- 
tory and assigning a caretaker for 
the lot. 

This experimental plan worked 
well and it was adopted for the 
State as a whole and put into effect 
in 1936 with provisions for 44 man- 
agement groups. Thus, the colorful 
game refuge keeper and his title 
went out of existence. 

Through the years strict adherence 
has been paid to the rule that no 
one is allowed inside a game refuge 
set apart by a single strand of boun- 
dary wire, except on official business. 
If seriously wounded game enters a 
refuge, the hunter can notify the 
caretaker or game protector. The 
hunter, unarmed, may accompany 
the officer inside and the game will 
be given to him if mortally wounded. 
The same rule applies to auxiliary 
game refuges of general classification, 
while farmygame auxiliary refuges 
may be entered for the above pur- 
pose by any duly commissioned of- 
ficer or authorized agent of the 
Commission. 

State game lands and their ref- 
uges not only benefit hunters, but 
the natives of the sections where 
they are located profit through money 
the hunters spend for guides, board, 
provisions and other supplies. A 


banker-sportsman, in writing to the 
Commission for a refuge in his area, 
cited such a case of local profit. “We 
sent a notice of a note soon matur. 
ing,” he wrote. “The reply (from 
a borrower in a mountain district 
was, ‘I cannot pay the note until 
after the gunning season when I will 
receive from Pittsburgh gunners for 
board and lodging sufficient funds 


xo 


to pay the note and interest’. 


There are some special refuges and 
preserves in the State. In 1911, the 
Water and Power Resources Board 
was authorized to permit parts of 
the Pymatuning Reservoir to be 
used for fishing, hunting, game 
refuges and recreation; but it wasn't 
until 1935 that a game refuge was 
established there in the form of the 
first migratory waterfowl refuge in 
the State. 

Special State preserves for dog 
training were authorized and started 
in 1937, with the first one set aside 
in Elk County and the second in 
Montgomery County. 

The bow and arrow was made 
legal for hunting in 1929, and in 
1937 the Legislature authorized set- 
ting aside two preserves of not over 
1000 acres each for the exclusive use 
of archery hunters. They were estab- 
lished that year, the first one on 
State Game Lands Number 138 in 
Sullivan County, and the second in 
Forest County on the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. 

The Commission’s game _propaga- 
tion areas naturally are strictly off 
limits for hunters, and there are spe- 
cial wildlife refuge projects run by 
sportsmen’s organizations which are 
governed like auxiliary game refuge 
projects. 


All in all, the Pennsylvania hun- 
ter is quite a landowner and man- 
ager. 


To Be Continued. 
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Which Whuld You Beis 7? 


By STANLEY E. FORBES 


HE old adage “The grass is always 

greener in the other fellow’s 
yard” may contain more truth than 
many men wish to admit. To illus- 
trate this point, let us assume that 
the “grass” is deer browse and then 
consider the deer situation and the 
condition of the range. Range con- 
ditions, or the quality and quantity 
of food, are reflected in the growth 
of the deer, more specifically in their 
weight and in their antler develop- 
ment. The antler development in 
turn determines the legality of the 
buck. 

During the open deer season in 
1950, crews of men from the Wild- 
life Research Division of the Game 
Commission were in the field weigh- 
ing and aging deer. After the data 
were compiled and analyzed, it was 
found that two counties within the 


Warren Courty 


traditional big game country, Elk 
and Warren counties, showed marked 
differences in the percentage of com- 
osition of age classes killed. This, 
in turn, was interpreted as being in- 
dicative of the condition of the range 
in these counties.’ 

All legal bucks shot in each county 
could not be weighed for obvious 
reasons; however, the percent of the 
total kill that was weighed and aged 
in each county was great enough to 
represent a significant sample. Al- 
though the figures shown by the 
graphs illustrate the data collected 
in the sample, they can be applied 
generally to the kill as a whole. De- 
spite the fact that only 585 legal 
bucks were killed in Warren County 
as compared to 863 legal bucks killed 
in Elk County, the whole picture is 
not shown by the total kill. Many 


MOL County 
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variable factors influence total kill. 
Particularly was this true during the 
past season when adverse weather 
was the rule and not the exception. 
The differences in the percentage of 
composition of the age classes repre- 
sented in the kill is considered more 
important than the total kill. 

Almost half (46.8%) of the legal 
bucks killed in Warren County were 
14% years old, whereas this age class 
was represented by only 1/6th 
(16.7%) of the total kill of legal 
bucks in Elk County. The age class 
having the greatest proportion of the 
total kill in Elk County was the 314 
year group. No bucks were aged at 
more than 3% years in Warren 
County but many bucks up to 5% 
years were found in the Elk County 
kill. 

You say “So what!’ Well, we are 
all optimists at heart, but who likes 
to go out hunting all day or all 
season without the possibility of see- 
ing “THE” buck? Certainly, being 
able to observe large numbers of 
illegal deer won't make up for that 
disappointment. 

Take another Jook at the graphs. 





Don't they indicate that the tum. 
over of legal bucks in Warren County 
is more rapid than in Elk County? 
Isn’t it fair to assume that most 
bucks are shot when they first be- 
come legal or at least during the next 
seasons? The picture presented seem 
to bear out this assumption. War. 
ren County produces legal bucks as 
yearlings and almost half of the total 
kill is within that age class. On the 
other hand, the greatest proportion 
of the kill in Elk County falls with- 
in the 3% year age group. The pro. 
portionate distribution of the kill in 
the 1% and 24 year age classes in- 
dicates that on the average it takes 
longer to produce legal bucks in 
Elk County than in Warren County. 

Remember, a buck does not have 
to go through the “spike” stage. 
When this does occur, the situation 
is not normal. With good range con- 
ditions and a properly balanced sex 
ratio within the deer herd, there will 
be no need for you to wait for your 


ner 

ld Bucks—Scrubby Racks. Young 
Bucks—Good Racks. 

WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


An albino buck that was virtually pure white was killed during the 1950 deer season 


in Rose Valley, Lycoming County, by Richard Mulberger of Williamsport. 


The buck 


weighed about 150 pounds and had a freak antler growth with one spike ending 
in a blunt end. It was Mulberger’s first hill in five years of hunting in the vicinity 


of Williamsport. 
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Don f & a Ki idnapper 


By Grace O. Beach 


VERYBODY loves a baby. There 

is something so appealing and 
heart tugging about these fragile, 
One sight 
of them and we're goggle-eyed and 
out for the count—before we rightly 
know what has happened. Women 
and children have an uncontrollable 
desire to pick up a baby and cuddle 
and pet it. Men usually manage to 
shy away from such a show of senti- 
mentality but they never quite suc- 
ceed in quelching that fierce instinct 
to protect and look after the help- 
less little creatures. 

This instinct appears to be mag- 
nified considerably when it comes to 
wildlife babies. At sight of a small 
outdoor youngster adventuring 
around alone, our mothering instincts 
or a protective feeling immediately 
becomes full-blown and a little heady. 
We park our yankee horse sense in 
the back parlor and turn the key in 
the lock. We gather up the little 
fellow, sure that he is a forlorn and 
motherless child alone in the world 
and needs our attention. 

By this time, the little fellow is 
thoroughly frightened. His heart is 
beating like a trip hammer and his 
eyes plead for release. That should 
stop us right then and there, but it 
never does. It only seems to heighten 
our desire to protect and care for the 
little thing. We are sure the mother 
has left it or been killed and any 
qualms that this might not possibly 
be true are safely tucked away in the 





back parlor with our yankee horse 


sense. Without further ado, we 


trundle the one home with us so we 
can look after this precious bit of 
babyhood. 

Right then and there we tag our- 
selves with a criminal offense. We 
have become a kidnapper. 

That is a pretty harsh term, isn’t 
it? But, it’s true, nevertheless. Hun- 
dreds of wildlife babies are kidnapped 
from their parents every year by well 
meaning folks who don't realize what 
they are doing. 

We abhor kidnapping and every- 
thing it means. In order to protect 
our own homes and * oungsters against 
such dire peril humans have the 
strictest kind of laws against anyone 
who dares to remove one of our 
youngsters from their homes. Yet 
every year, we ourselves, commit this 
crime against wildlife babies and 
their mothers. 

It is not our intent to be malicious 
or inhuman when we pick up wildlife 
infants. It is just that most of us do 
not understand their ways and 
through our ignorance we are led to 
commit acts of supposed kindness. 

A mother’s love for her child, or a 
child’s love for its mother, is not 
exclusive with humans. It is a nat- 
ural instinct with all creatures. Be- 
cause we don’t understand the lan- 
guage a mother speaks is no reason 
to underestimate her ability to love 
and care for her children. The wild- 
life mother is just as loving and far 
more capable of raising her children 
than we are. 

As a matter of fact, humans have 
never been very successful in raising 
wildlife creatures. There are times 
when it is necessary to adopt wildlife 
orphans and raise them. When that 
happens we domesticate them, their 
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natural protective instincts are killed, 


and they are handicapped for re- 


turning to their normal life when 
they are finally old enough to be re- 
turned to it. 

Spring and early summer is baby 
time in the great outdoors. The 
woods and fields will be filled with 
thousands of babies of all kinds. 
They are being cared for by proud 
and happy mothers. Each mother 
has her own special way of looking 
after her young, feeding them and 
teaching them to meet the problems 
of their every day life in the open. 
She knows as only a wildlife mother 
can, the enemies to their existence 
and how to avoid the dangers that 
lurk in their pathway of life. The 
wildlife mother is well fitted for her 
job and she does a good one. 

This year when you visit fields and 
streams and woods you'll see lots of 
little fellows. Don’t pick them up 
and adopt them. Let them alone. If 
you have reason to believe they are 
truly orphans, make yourself incon- 
spicuous and watch for awhile, to 
make very sure that the mother is 
not nearby. The time you spend 
watching will provide you with some 
of the thrills of a lifetime. 

One of the most thrilling perform- 
ances of doting wildlife motherhood 
your editor and her outdoor partner 
ever witnessed occurred one day while 
fishing on a trout stream. Walking 





through some rough grass near the 
waters edge the writer frightened a 
woodcock from her nest. The bird 
fell and crippled over the ground in 
a showy and pitiful attempt to lure 
me away from her babies. 

Taken completely by surprise and 
afraid to move for fear my big boots, 
and I do mean big, would create a 
tragedy, my eyes made a quick survey 
to locate the nest. Nature camouflages 
them so well they are difficult to de- 
tect, but finally almost at my feet 
and directly in front was the nest 
and in it four little yellow, fuzzy 
butterballs with dark splotches. The 
chicks had been just recently hatched 
and the mother had apparently 
stayed right there until I had almost 
stepped on her before she tried to 
lure me away from those babies. 

To be truthful its hard to tell who 
was the more excited and scared, or 
whose heart beat the loudest, the lady 
with the chicks or the one who was 
causing all the disturbance. 


Withdrawing carefully from the 
scene, the writer moved downstream 
to get the buddy so that he too might 
see my discovery. Together we took 
up a spot where we were concealed 
but could still see the nest and 
silently we watched to see what 
would happen. 


Presently we noticed the tall grass 
moving and there was Mother Wood- 
cock coming back to her nest. 
Imagine our surprise when she picked 
up one of her little chicks in her long 
bill and moved off in the tall grass. 
We followed her movement for about 
20 yards or so, where she stopped, 
then presently we saw her coming 
back. She made three trips in this 
fashion, each time carrying one pre- 
cious chick to its new home. She 
had apparently selected the new loca- 
tion and moved one chick during 
the time it took me to get my partner 
and take up our lookout. 

No stage drama ever held more 
interest and fascination, nor had a 
more awed audience. We had never 
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spoken a word and had hardly dared 
to breathe. Still without speaking, 
we moved back to the stream and 
sat down and just looked at each 
other, then we burst out laughing, 
when “old pal” looked at me and 
said: “By the way, what happened 
to your camera?” 

There it was hanging on a strap 
around my neck completely forgotten 
till the show was over. My complete 
absorption in the little wildlife drama 
had been so great the camera never 
dawned on either of us and the pic- 
ture of a lifetime was never taken. 
But, the memory will never be for- 
gotten. 

Little fawns are probably picked 
up more often than any other wild- 
life babies, and generally without 
need. That is due to the fact that 
the doe hides them while she browses 
nearby and makes several trips back 
to her baby to feed it and see that 
it is all right. 

The little fawn is born in late 
spring and weighs about four pounds 
at birth. Its spotted coat gives it a 
natural camouflage and makes it difh- 
cult to find when hidden among the 
sun-dappled leaves. 


For about the first month the little 
fellow is rather weak and helpless 
and has difficulty managing his 
spindly, graceful, delicate little legs. 
As he gets a little older he will 
wonder around near the hiding spot 
while his mother is feeding, growing 
more adventuresome as he _ gains 
strength. Finally he is strong enough 
to go with her as she browses. 


Finding a fawn alone like this is 
most peoples undoing and they gather 
the little fellow up and cart him 
home. Game Protectors get many 
calls each year from people who had 
found fawns that they were sure had 
been deserted. They are all handled 
much like this case. 

The Game Protector’s phone in 
the Division office rang and a farmer 
reported that his two sons had 
brought home a pair of young and 


very small fawns they had found by 
the side of the woods down the road 
from his farm. They had apparently 
been deserted or something had hap- 
pened to the mother and they were 
afraid that they would be killed by 
a car if they got out on the road. The 
farmer thought the Game Protector 
had better come and get them. 

The Protector got into his car im- 
mediately and drove out to the farm. 
He took the two boys and their father 
and the two little fawns and drove 
down the road to the spot where the 
two boys had found the babies. They 
carried them back and placed them 
as near the original spot as possible 
and then withdrew and quietly 
watched to see what would happen. 
They didn’t have long to wait for 
presently the mother came along, 
nuzzled her babies and took them 
into the brush with her. Every one 
was happy that they were safely back 
with their mother. The Game Pro- 
tector explained the ways of the 
Mother Deer with her babies and 
how it is best to determine that they 
are not real orphans first before tak- 
ing them away from their home. 
Then he drove back to his office, just 
one more job done in a busy day 
of a Game Protector’s life. 

Don’t be a kidnapper. If you find 
a lonely baby of nature, watch it for 
a while, concealing yourself as care- 
fully as possible. If you still think 
it’s an orphan, get to the nearest 
phone and call the Game Protector 
in the area. He will tell you what 
to do, for he understands wildlife 
creatures and their ways. 
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York Conservation Society 


The Conservation Society of York 
County recently launched a KEEP 
PENNSYLVANIA GREEN drive for 
York County. Upon the invitation 
of the Society’s president, Mr. B. T. 
Root, leaders representing educators, 
farmers, service clubs, bankers, sports- 
men’s clubs, boy scouts, woodland 
owners, veteran’s clubs, vocational 
agriculture groups, and other inter- 
ested organizations met in September 
at Glatco Lodge where they were 
guests of the Glatfelter Pulpwood 
Company. The meeting was con- 
ducted by John L. Snyder, former 
mayor of York and chairman of the 
program for the Society. P. H. Glat- 
felter, a director of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association and chairman of 
the Association’s KEEP PENNSYL- 
VANIA GREEN campaign, addressed 
the group and commended the 
Society for initiating the program in 
the area. 


Warren County Field and 
Stream Club 


Five hundred experimental pack- 
ages of seeds, each containing three 
ideal varieties known to produce food 
and cover for wildlife, were distrib- 
uted recently to members of the War- 
ren County Field and Stream club. 
Each package carried seeds of the 
blight resistant Chinese chestnut, 
domestic apple, and multiflora rose 
along with full directions for plant- 
ing. A request was included that 
sportsmen accepting the seeds check 
back on their planting efforts next 
summer to determine the success of 
the project. 


Union County Sportsmen’s 
Association 


According to Mrs. Mary L. Cook, 
secretary of the Union County Sports. 
men’s Association, more than goo 
banded pheasants were released by 
the group in the county for the 1950 
hunting season. Several of the bands 
were returned from Center County, 
indicating a wide dispersal range of 
the pheasants. This club also has 
recently purchased a stone bungalow 
near their club grounds. The build- 
ing has been completely remodeled 
and refurnished. It will provide 
quarters for 12 people and will be 
rented to members during hunting 
and fishing seasons at reasonable rates. 


Philipsburg Rod and Gun Club 


At a regular meeting of the Philips- 
burg Rod and Gun Club held in 
December, the following officers were 
elected to serve during 1951: George 
Griest, Jr., President; Eldon Wood- 
side, Vice-president; Russell M. Lucas, 
Secretary; Edward Loding, Treasurer; 
and J. L. Umholtz, William Fenton, 
J. C. Kyler, Don Towsend, and Rich- 
ard Shannon, Directors. The purchase 
of 30 wild turkeys was authorized for 
spring stocking. Twelve dozen rab- 
bits to be purchased for restocking 
by the club are to have their tails and 
hindquarters dyed a bright yellow in 
order that club members can follow 
up stocking results. The group also 
authorized immediate procurement 
and distribution of $50 worth of food 
for winter feeding and laid plans for 
an annual banquet on February 1st. 
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Highlight of the annual banquet of the Federated Sportsmen’s Clubs of Lancaster County 






held at Ephrata in early April was the presentation of a new award to the county's out- 
standing farmer-sportsman. Selected after a thorough check of many candidates, John H. 
Gantz, Elizabethtown, (right) was presented a certificate of merit by Clayton Shenk (left), 
Federation president. Mrs. Gantz looks on as her husband receives this new award. 


Lancaster County Farmer Given 
Conservation Award 


At their annual banquet at Eph- 
rata, April 5, the Federated Sports- 
men of Lancaster County instituted 
an innovation when they named 
John H. Gantz, R. D., Mt. Joy, “Out- 
standing Farmer-Sportsman of Lan- 
caster County for 1950.” Lancaster 
papers warmly praised the organized 
sportsmen for this recognition. 

George Kirchner, sports editor for 
the New Era, said: “Whoever thought 
up that idea deserves a big pat on the 
back. After all, if a farmer is willing 
to go out of his way to make it more 
convenient for the sportsmen, then 
indeed, he is worthy of recognition.” 
- “Gantz was chosen from scores of 
area farmers for his outstanding work 
in this field. He provided food and 
cover for game on his lands as an aid 
to hunters.. For the fisherman, he 
raised trout in a pond on his prop- 
erty. These were later distributed to 
county streams for anglers to enjoy 
their favorite sport.” 





Erie County Junior Sportsman’s 
League 

Television is partly responsible for 
formation of the Erie County Junior 
Sportsman’s League. According to 
Jerry O’Hearn of the Erie County 
SPORTSMAN, he had a young lad 
on his television program who asked 
the TV audience if there was not a 
man among them who would volun- 
teer his services as supervisor of a 
junior program. Mr. Harry Ramsey, 
wrestling coach at Academy High 
School was viewing the telecast and. 
responded to the appeal. The next 
week he appeared on the. show and 
outlined the program he would like 
to follow. In response to this broad- 
cast three persons called in to offer 
use of halls in which to hold meet- 
ings. The first meeting of the Junior 
Sportsman’s League was held recently 
with 41 boys in attendance. The Erie 
County Sportsmen’s League is under- 
taking the financial help the new 
organization will require. 
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ITH the coming of a few warm, 

sunny days clouds of smoke 
will be seen here and there all over 
the State of Pennsylvania. The keen 
tang of wood smoke and burning 
grass will come down the wind to 
greet you and you will know that the 
“fire bug” has come out of hiberna- 
tion, just as he has done every spring 
as long as we can remember. Thru 
the winter months, when snow is on 
the ground and burning can be done 
without much chance of destroying 
property and wild life, this “fire bug” 
lies dormant. It is too much trouble 
to rake up the old tomato and lima 
bean vines and potato tops in the 
garden in the winter and pile them 
up to dry and be burned some morn- 
ing when the grass is wet. But with 
the coming of the few first warm days 
of spring his thoughts naturally turn 
to gardening and he realizes that 
planting time is almost here and so 
Starts to get the ground ready by 
burning off the rubbish that has ac- 
cumulated. 

One of the peculiar things we ob- 
serve is that very few successful 
farmers are a member of the “fire 
bug” family. He realizes’ that every 
time fire crosses a field it burns off 
valuable humus or vegetable matter 
on top of the ground and some of the 
roots. When this decayed vegetable 
matter is turned under, it adds humus 
to the soil and helps to hold the 
moisture thus improving the soil and 
tending to grow a better crop. After 
burning, the top soil is exposed to 
wind and rain erosion and valuable 
minerals are leached out and carried 
away. It is easire to plow a field 
after the dead grass and broomsedge 
has been burned off but turning them 
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under will repay the extra effort in 
better crops. The short sighted 
farmer that burns his fields year after 
year must sooner or later realize that 
it is only a matter of time, when 
following this practice of burning, 
until any soil will be unable to pro- 
duce crops and will be abandoned to 
grow up in crabapple and thorn 
bushes and poverty grass, we call it in 
Greene County. There are thou- 
sands of acres of this kind of land 
over the State, made so by periodic 
burning. 

In the vicinity of “patch towns” 
spring burning really becomes an 
epidemic. When the prospective 
gardener rakes up the old corn stalks 
and vines from his garden he burns 
them. He usually burns the grass 
and weeds around the garden and is 
not careful to confine the burning 
to his own lot and all too often the 
fire spreads to adjoining fields and 
is only brought under control after 
many hours of back breaking and 
hand blistering labor by volunteer 
firemen. Many thousands of acres 
of land are carelessly burned over this 
way each year. It impoverishes the 
land. It destroys any wild life such 
as song birds and quail and ringnecks 
that are nesting in the area. Nests 
of young rabbits and often the old 
bird or rabbit are burned on the 
nest, refusing to be driven from her 
young. It also wastes untold man 
hours of volunteer firemen whose 
ranks are made up of clerks, mechan- 
ics, truck drivers, salesmen and car- 
penters and others, who drop their 
work wherever it may be to answer 
the call of the fire siren spending 
hours and often days to put out a 
fire carelessly or wantonly started by 
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some individual who failed to take 
any precaution against its spreading 
or many times just plain didn’t give 
a darn. These volunteer firemen are 
a group of unsung heroes and deserve 
every boost we can give them. 

This kind of burning must be con- 
trolled in some manner. In many 
states any burning can only be done 
during the winter when the danger 
of spreading is at a minimum. Any 
burning at other times of the year 
can only be done after getting a per- 
mit from the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

Looking at this problem from the 
viewpoint of conservation of our soil 
and minerals our forests and wild 
life and as a protection to personal 
property, I can see no reason why a 
conservation-minded legislature 


should not pass a law providing for 
a severe penalty of any individual 
starting a fire anywhere if it spreads 
to the property of another, and in 
addition requiring him to pay all 
expenses incurred in extinguishing 
the fire and paying for any damage 
to property, either real or personal, 
caused by the fire. Some people can 
be persuaded to stop burning thru 
education. There are those, however, 
who can only be educated by a solid 
slap at the pocketbook or a cooling 
off period in the county jail. 

As a conservation officer and as 
a conservation minded citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania would be very 
much in favor of a bil! that would 
tend to exterminate the “fire bug.” 


The End 
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Good sportsmen are often victims of poor sportsmanship. This damage was done to 
the club house of the Dormont-Mt. Lebanon Sportsmen’s Club in Upper St. Clair Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, between February 15th and 17th. Unknown thieves and vandals 
gained entrance by using sledge hammers or crew bars and deliberately ransacked the 
building. According to president Perry Walper, State Police officers are making every 
effort to apprehend the vandals end im addition the club is offering a $100 reward for in- 
formation leading to the arrest and conviction of the thief or thieves. 
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T one time or another most of 

us have had a bow. In the 
majority of cases we acquired it in 
one of two ways, either as a present 
from our parents or we made one the 
hard way out of any convenient 
branch of a tree and a piece of string. 
Equipped with a bow and arrows of 
a sort we were on our way. How to 
shoot was strictly for us to find out. 
If, instead of a bow, we had been 
presented with a 22 single shot rifle 
you may be sure we were given in- 
structions by our parent on the 
proper safety precautions that have 
to be taken in handling a gun and 
we would have been coached in 
marksmanship. 

Since the bow at short range is 
just as formidable a weapon as a 
gun it is perhaps just as well that 
the ability to shoot has to be ac- 
quired. In addition to every thing 
that is required of a rifleman the 
archer must also build up the force 
necessary to prope! the arrow. 

Nevertheless no one can say we 
did not make an effort to hit a mark 
with our bow. We tried every way 
we could imagine but the arrows 
never responded to our wishes and 
like youngsters the world over, we 
soon tired of our lack of success, laid 
the bow away and forgot about it. 

What then was the reason we did 
not continue to enjoy archery along 
with our other activities. Two funda- 
mental errors were committed; in 
each case our parent was at fault. 
When a parent buys a youngster his 
first gun, the gun is selected by the 
parent on the basis of personal knowl- 
edge of firearms or after consultation 


Selecting 
the a? ey. Wow 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


with a friend who has such knowl- 
edge. But when it comes to buying 
a bow parents seem to believe all 
bows are alike and you go to the 
store, pick one up, pay your money 
and take it home. 

When you give Johnny the bow 
you probably say: “There you are 
son. Let’s see you hit something with 
that.” You need not worry. The 
chances are 10 to 1 that the bow is 
not suited to Johnny's physical 
limitations or that he will be fortu- 
nate enough to acquire any skill in 
its use without aid or instruction. 
After all, if you buy a baseball for 
your youngster you take time to teach 
him to play. catch. 

That archery has managed to sur- 
vive such a handicap is a tribute to 
the sport. Sooner or later some of 
us stop to watch a group of archers. 
Remembering our own unsuccessful 
efforts we are rather surprised at the 
consistency with which some of the 

articipants can send their arrows 
into the target. Curiosity as to how 
they are able to accomplish what we 
had given us years ago compels us to 
move nearer so that we can observe 
their methods. Now archers are a 
friendly group and observing an ap- 
parent interest on our part one of 
the archers waiting his turn to shoot 
introduces himself and asks if we 
shoot. We admit that we have not 
drawn a bow since we were kids and 
before we are aware of what has hap- 
pened the archer has us on the line 
with his bow and is showing us the 
elementary technique which every 
archer must acquire before he can 
consistently hit a target. 
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Fifteen minutes and about 100 
uestions, on our part, later we are 
told that we have had enough for a 
start. ‘You have been using muscles 
that you have not used in years. Come 
out and try it again. Glad to help 
you get started.” And started we 
are. Secretly we are just a little 
pleased that some of the arrows we 
shot went into the target. Now the 
years have taught us among other 
things to seek advice om any subject 
with which we are not familiar. So 
it follows naturally that we ask our 
archer friend what kind of a bow we 
should get to enjoy this sport. 


Let us listen in on the Old Archers’ 
conversation as he offers from his 
fund of acquired knowledge advice 
on beginners equipment. 


“There are almost as many differ- 
ent kinds of bows, or varieties of bows 
as there are archers on the shooting 
line. Every archer, once he has re- 
quired proper shooting form selects 
a bow which he believes is best suited 
to his physical makeup and the use to 
which he expects to put it.” 





Thomas A. Forbes 


Tom Forbes is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association Inc. and Editor of the associa- 
tions Monthly Bulletin. Tom is a Class A 
archer and his daughter is Junior Girls 
Pennsylvania Target Champion. He has 
hunted and fished throughout the United 
States, in Canada, Central, and South 
America. He is a retired Army Officer who 
saw service in both World War I and World 
War 11. 
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Leather shooting tab. The finger holes 
(a & b) should be of sufficient diameter so 
that the index and third finger of the hand 
may be inserted comfortably. 





Walking along the line the Old 
Archer spoke to one of his friends 
and then picked up a bow from its 
ground quiver. 


“Here,” said the Old Archer, “is 
a bow which meets very well the 
qualifications required in a beginners’ 
how. It is a flat type lemonwood 
bow with a built up handle. While 
yew and osage orange are the two 
best bow woods, lemonwood, which 
is less expensive will give excellent 
results at target distances up to 60 
yards with a drawing weight well 
within the beginners’ strength.” 

“You understand,” said the Old 
Archer, ‘‘the muscles used in drawing 
a bow to full draw are strengthened 
by use. Your first bow should be 
selected so that you can bring it to 
full draw without undue strain. One 
of the greatest handicaps to a begin- 
ner is a bow that requires an all-out 
effort to bring it to full draw. First 
things must come first and a light 
drawing weight is a prerequisite in a 
beginners’ bow so that he can con- 
centrate on learning proper shooting 
form.” 


The Old Archer paused and then 
said: “Don’t discount the light weight 
bow. I know a National Target 
Champion at distances up to 60 yards 
who shoots a bow which draws less 
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than go pounds. ‘The bow is a stock 
model flat type lemonwood bow 
backed with fortisan. It can be pur- 
chased at retail for $17.” 

By this time it was perfectly evi- 
dent to me that there were plenty of 
points on which I needed informa- 
tion before I could expect to achieve 
any measure of success with a bow. 

“Perhaps,” I said to the Old 
Archer,” I had better forget the 
whole idea. It sounds too compli- 
cated and too expensive.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said the Old 
Archer. “See that chap in the white 
tee shirt shooting on the next target. 
Watch hima little bit.” 

I did and he seemed to be hitting 
the target quite regularly although 
his arrows were rather scattered over 
the face of the target. 

“That chap,” said the Old Archer, 
“has been out here just four times. 
Two weeks ago he was at the same 
point you are now. We helped him 
select a suitable bow well within his 
price range. In fact its drawing 
weight is 28 pounds and he paid nine 
dollars for it. He also bought a 
dozen good practice arrows. They 
are made of Port Orfoed cedar, have 
metal points and replacable nocks 
and cost about six dollars; a ground 
quiver, shooting tab to protect his 
fingers, and an arm guard make up 
all the essential equipment that he 
needs at this stage. In fact, he made 
the arm guard and shooting tab out 
of pieces of scrap leather and con- 
structed his ground quiver, which 





————. 








Leather Arm Guard. Fasten it to the in- 
side of the bow arm above the wrist with 
an elastic cord. Three eyelets should be 
riveted on the left side and a hook riveted 
on the right side. 


holds extra arrows, from a piece of — 
stiff wire. You see even at the start 
the novice may if he choses begin 
to make his equipment.” 

“Fine,” I said, “Now that I know 
the price range and drawing weight 
of suitable equipment for a beginner; 
how do I know what length of bow 
and arrows I require.” 

“Fortunately,” said the Old 
Archer, “a simple method based on 
the distance in inches measured from 
finger tip to finger tip of the out- 
spread arms will give the proper 
length of arrow for you and the 
length of the bow is dependent upon 
the arrow length. Here is the table.” 





















Spread Measurement Arrow Length Suggested Bow Length 
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Cua: _Kids 
By Hal H. Harrison 


A‘ a bend in the creek, where spring floods had torn away the bank 
until it stood high above the water, a kingfisher had dug its burrow. 
Billy and Jane found it one summer afternoon when they saw a king- 
: fisher carry a fish in its bill. They watched the bird from a distance 
} until it disappeared in the bank. A short time later, the bird came out 
without the fish and flew away. 
| “It’s feeding young,” Billy exclaimed. 
| “Let’s stand near the hole and watch it go in again,” Jane suggested. 
) But the children discovered that the kingfisher is a wary bird. It re- 
fused to enter its tunnel while they stood nearby. It perched on a tele- 
phone wire some distance away, flicking its tail and acting very nervous, but 
: it would not come nearer. 
It is well that the kingfisher is wary, too, for many persons kill it tor 
| such a silly reason as the fact that the bird eats fish . . . fish they want 
for themselves. 
The children are very fond of this big blue-and-white bird. They remem- 
ber its high-pitched rattling call as it flies ahead of them along the creek, 
the fluttering wingbeats as it hovers above a pool before it dives for a fish, 
the pounding of its newly caught prey on the dead limb of an overhanging 
tree, the torpedo-like dive in and out of its nesting hole, its shaggy crest. 
Kingfishers are easy to know. Indeed, they can be confused with no 
other bird except possibly the blue jay. It is about a foot long, blue-gray 
above, with a shaggy crest or tuft of feathers on its head, and a heavy 
pointed beak. The male has one blue band across its white breast. The 
female has two bands, the upper blue and the lower one brown. . 
The bird digs its nesting tunnel in a high clay bank with its long, 
pointed beak, removing the dirt with its feet. The tunnel extends inward 
and upward from three to six feet. Often the burrow makes a sharp turn 
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at the end, and around this corner the five to eight white eggs are laid in a 
bed of fish scales. 

Young kingfishers are hatched blind, naked and helpless. They remain 
in the nest tunnel about a month, and they are very ugly until they get 
their feathers. 

Although it is accused of doing great harm in its diet of fish and al- 
though it is not protected in Pennsylvania, the kingfisher is not guilty of 
doing any measureable damage to game fish in the streams where fishermen 
might vie with it for a catch. 

Indeed, in defense of this wilderness bird, one might even prove that 
the species is actually beneficial to its human predators. In the examina- 
tion of 313 stomachs of kingfishers collected in widely different sections 
of the country, the U. S. Biological Survey (now Fish and Wildlife Service) 
showed that less than half the fishes taken were the kinds usually eaten 
by man. Many of the fishes sought by this bird are noted enemies of sport- 
ing varieties because they feed on the spawn of the species prized most by 
man. 

Arthur Cleveland Bent, famous ornithologist said of the _ kingfisher: 
“The most serious enemies of the kingfisher are the selfish fishermen who 
want all the fish for themselves and begrudge the poor bird an_ honest 
living; and the proprietor of a trout hatchery, who is unwilling to go to 
the trouble and expense of screening his pools to protect his fish. The 
former shoots every kingfisher he can with misguided satisfaction; the latter 
either shoots or traps any that visit his pools.” 

Kingfishers usually migrate, but some remain each winter in the North, 
in places where they can find food. | 

Kingfishers are seldom seen far from water, and Billy and Jane always 
look for them when they visit a lake, creek, or river. 
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The End 





“Never a dull moment” describes 


Pennsylvania’s Junior 
Conservation Camp Is Tops the life enjoyed by the fortunate 
campers. The boys revel in an ex- 


Since World War II, educators and citingly new and busy existence in 


sportsmen have become increasingly the roughly comfortable buildings 


aware of the need to teach youngsters and on the grounds of the forestry 
the value and importance of the wise camp. 


use of our natural resources, as well 
as the pleasures and benefits derived 
from hunting and fishing. 

A natural product of this awakened 
consciousness, the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp, sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 


Gite Gna Peanivenis aee'Ca- RL 
uDs an ennsy vania Sta ag . AT @ p 
lege, will be operated its "Madi Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., Extension 


; Me _ Director of the School of Physical 
for its fourth consecutive year. Be Education and Athletics, and his cap- 
ginning June 10, four camp groups bl & di d sede 
will spend 12 Gays each at the State’ *0%° Sta% Girect anc supervise Mie 
College Forestry Camp, in northern 4Ctvities of the boys. Stoddart 
Huntingdon County. Camp costs emphasizes the fact that human con- 


The boys who attend the camp are 
high school sophomores and juniors. 
They are usually selected through 
competitive examination. They are 
urged to organize junior sportsmen’s 
clubs upon return to their home 








will be borne by the sportsmen’s clubs 
that sponsor the boys. 


servation, too, is an aim and a natural 
result of the camping periods. 
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Berating Bowhunting 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve been hunting and fishing since 
I was old enough to hold a rod and 
handle a gun and I think that the 
GaME News is a wonderful magazine 
for our sportsmen. 


After reading Frank Edminster’s 
article, “We're Missing a Good Bet,” 
in the February issue, I would like 
to express a few ideas of my own 
and my friends on the subject of 
bow and arrow hunting. Frank 
seems to think that every argument 
against bow hunting is a gross mis- 
understanding. Not only does he 
think that a special season is in order, 
but he évidencly feels that bow 
hunters should be allowed to shoot 
deer of either sex while the gunners 
be allowed to shoot only bucks. 
Aside from this, if the bow hunter 
fails to get his deer during his special 
season and under special liberal rules 
and regulations, then he be allowed 
to take up his trusty musket and take 
to the woods with us lowly gunners. 
Is this a sportsman’s hunt or a meat 
hunt? 

Nuisance deer, as Frank calls them, 
are deer that are out of bounds for 
the gunner but should come under 
the hunting prowess of the archer. 
What makes him think that it would 
be safe to hunt out of bounds with 
the bow and arrow? One must 
realize that if an arrow is so deadly 
to a deer, surely it is just as deadly 
to humans and domestic animals or 
anything else it might strike in these 
out of bounds areas. 

The statement that no one ever 
saw a deer running around with an 
arrow sticking out of them is rather 
out of line. If the author will 
kindly contact the forest ranger at 





Cooks Forest, I am sure he will change 
his views of this idea. This forest 
ranger was a former Camp Hill resi- 
dent. My wife and I visited Cooks 
Forest last August and saw a deer 
with an arrow sticking in it as it 
had been for nine months since the 
previous December season. I don’t 
think that it was a very pleasant 
experience for that deer. Personally, 
I would like Frank or anyone else to 
illustrate just how a broad head ar- 
row or any arrow used for killing 
deer can work out of a deer’s body 
if the shot was not a lethal one. I 
don’t think he has ever witnessed 
such an event. 

Under the circumsctances that the 
bow hunters like Mr. Edminster want 
their special bow season, I must agree 
with many other gunners that this 
would amount to class legislation and 
not something that would be any im- 
provement or advantage to the sport 
of hunting nor fairness to the game 
animals. It’s evident that bow 
hunters who want these relaxed laws, 
special privileges and two seasons, 
are out to kill their deer as their 
first objective and sportsmanship is 
secondary. 

I wonder if it was ever considered 
just how many hunters could actually 
afford two deer seasons since many 
must go to a different section of the 
state to hunt deer. Evidently bow- 
hunters who want to be allowed to 
hunt both seasons are in such a posi- 
tion that the financial problems 
doesn’t enter it, but it would with 
many deer hunters, including myself, 
and I am only too glad that I can get 
away for one season. 

I am definitely not against bow and 
arrow hunting but only against any 
special privileges or laxity of the 
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rules and regulations for any such 
group. I would appreciate it if you 
would kindly print this article in 
your GaMe News as an answer to 
Frank Edminster. I'd like to have 
some answers on this subject also. 

Sincerely, 

Ben Squires 

620 Geary Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Blessing Bow Hunting 
Dear Sir: 

It was a pleasant surprise to read 
the two articles in the February issue 
—“We're Missing a Good Bet” and 
“The Bow As a Modern Hunting 
Weapon” (first of a series on archery 
and archery tackle). 

While it is pointed out in the first 
article that a very small number of 
hunters will ever take the field with 
a bow, it is just as true that of those 
who do, the greatest number will be 
from among hunters of long standing 
and the widest experience. 

I have spent quite a bit of time 
reading the kill figures in the states 
where bow hunting enjoys the widest 
popularity and Mr. Edminster’s 
figures should be helpful in establish- 
ing a season for bow hunting in Penn- 
sylvania as he has stated the figures 
very graphically. 

Our Commission undoubtedly has 
been keeping well abreast of the 
developments in the rest of the 
country and it would be a wonderful 
thing for many hundreds of us if 
legislation could be passed, if neces- 
sary, or the Commission rule that a 
separate season for bow hunting” be 
gph 

ike Bill Wolf, most of my winter 
evenings have been spent removing 
the carcasses and sweeping up the 
ashes, but don’t ever think a hot 
shot at real game with a bow won't 
be something to make you quiver, 
hit or miss, for a long, long while. 


Very truly yours, 


Godwin Stevenson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camping Occurrences 


Dear Sir: 


I am not a journalist but I’m go. 
ing to try to write something about 
things I love. It isn’t hard to say 
that the Game News is a fine maga- 
zine because it is true. I only wish 
that every Pennsylvania hunter could 
be convinced that he should be a sub- 
scriber. When you read the maga- 
zine, it does something to you. For 
when you cannot be in the moun- 
tains all the time, it brings the 
mountains directly home to you with 
all the beauty that goes with them. 

As I sit in my easy chair with m 
mind wondering, I thought it woul 
be a splendid idea if the hunters 
themselves had one page in the GAME 
News. Hunters of both small and 
big game do have questions as well 
as something they would like to pass 
on to their brother hunters. 

We have hundreds of camps in the 
mountains and I think it would be 
fun reading some of the incidents 


that occur at some of these camps. 


For example, I belong to a cam 
located in a small but beautiful val- 
ley on Fields Run in Centre County 
on top of the Snow Shoe Mountains. 
If one walks only a half mile to the 
top of the ridge, he can see the 
majestic Bald Eagle Mountains as 
they roll against the eastern sky 45 
miles away. If one travels directly 
west for five miles, he can see a beauti- 
ful streak of quick silver streaking 
down through the twisting valleys in 
an endless flow, the Susquehanna 
River. 

It was this beauty, the valleys, 
forests and streams with all their 
hidden secrets, that banded together 
a group of men to build this camp. 
No wonder that even old Mr. R. 
Mortis, in time, found his way to this 
lovely spot, when our own beloved 
Mr. John Stundel slept away. He 
surely must have been happy in that 
last great sleep having what he loved 
best all around him. 
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The actual building started 18 
years ago and when it was completed, 
we christened it Camp Har-Brack in 
honor of our own Har-Brack High 
School in Natrona Heights. Our 
members hail from Harrison Town- 
ship with the exception of one who 
hails from Bulter County, he being 
a farmer. We thought he would be 
gifted with a sense of direction but 
we found that the mountains were 
not like. Mr. Palko’s farm. The 
organization is headed by four old 
timers—Jos. Lichok, Pres.; John Ach- 
kio, Sec.; Thomas Palko, Captain; 
and Martin Micholds, Co-captain. 
These men have a quarter century 
of experience in the mountains and 
have proven to be fine leaders. 

Camp Har-Brack by no means has 
broken any records nor are the mem- 
bers helping to keep the deer popula- 
tion low. One reason is our own Mr. 
George Kabay. I happened to find 
his diary in his bunk one day and this 
is what I read: 

“As I didn’t see any buck my first 
season, I had reasons to try again 
the second season. This second year 
I say my first buck. When I 
glimpsed him, I began to shake. With 
great effort I finally raised my gun, 
tried to aim and squeeze the trigger, 
but couldn't. The longer I aimed, 
the more I ‘shook, and the more I 
shook, the harder it was to squeeze 
the trigger. It seemed as though I 
was frozen stiff and within a short 
while the buck was gone. When my 
sorrow finally left me, I headed back 
to camp, vowing not to reveal what 
had happened. But the following 
night around the camp fire, I re- 
vealed my big disappointment. The 
boys said I had buck fever and they. 
sure played hob with me. My shirt 
tail is still hanging up in camp. 
Well, the years rolled by and I didn’t 
get another chance at a buck but 
I practiced faithfully on the range 
to shoot from all positions and 


mainly to squeeze, not pull, the trig- 
ger. Finally, on the eighteenth year, 
my prayers were answered. He was a 
nice fellow, standing about 50 yards 
away from Wolfe’s Run. He was only 
a Y-buck but he was going to be 
mine. I raised my rifle, took care- 
ful aim, and squeezed the trigger. 
Nothing happened and as I pumped 
another shell into the chamber, the 
buck was off. I squeezed again and 
again but my buck was gone. Why, 
oh why, oh why, did I forget to load 
my gun?” 
Sincerely, 


Joseph Achkio 
Natrona Heights, Pa. 


Of Hawks and Owls 


Dear Sir: 

Our science club has been studying 
the hawk and owl situation. Some 
of our opinions and ideas are as 
follows: 

We think that hawks and owls 
have just as much right to kill game 
as a source of food as we do. There 
is no such thing as a good or bad 
hawk because all of nature is cruel. 
We urge full protection for all species 
of birds of prey. 

If a particular bird has a liking 
for chickens, the farmer should give 
proof to the local game protector and 
then he could give a permit to des- 
troy that individual bird, but no 
more. We think that all birds should 
be given full protection. This should 
satisfy both the hunter and the 
farmer. 

Most people can’t tell the differ- 
ence between the hawks and owls 
anyway. Every year hundreds of pro- 
tected hawks and owls are shot in 
mistake for unprotected ones. 


Sincerely, 


Sunbury Science and Chemistry Club 
Samuel Dubendorf, Secretary 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


Rass question of whether it is good 
practice to make a pet of the gun 
dog still remains a highly controver- 
sial one. Arguments on this point 
have raged for years and sportsmen 
have retorted so strongly on both 
sides that it is rare for an editor to 
publish one side or the other. 

Personally I feel that both sides 
have presented excellent points which 
leads me to believe the answer lies 
in the individual gunner. If a man 
spends a very limited time at home, 
or cares very little for home life, 
perhaps his dog would fare better 
in the kennel where someone could 
care for him. 

‘Otherwise the individual who has 
learned to relax, loves his home, and 
manages his affairs in such a way that 
his evenings are leisurely spent 
around his own fireplace, will greatly 
benefit by having his gun dog with 
him. It is easy for me to feel that 
the man who makes a friend and com- 
panion of his dog the year around, 
will receive greater pleasure and pos- 
sess a more superlative worker in the 
field during the open seasons. 

Thousands of years ago our first 
records of dogs show that the cave 
man captured the wild animal young, 
brought him to his home and kept 
him there until they were friends. 
The dog naturally possesses a heart 
large enough to devote his entire life 
to a loving master who loves and 
cares for him. The gun dog is no 
exception, and the closer he lives to 
the peace and harmony of a good 
home, the better his disposition will 
develop. 

Companionship breeds understand- 
ing and therefore makes a better 
working combination in the field, for 
it insures trust on both sides. This 





e : Gun Dog as 
A Pt 


friendly companionship creates re- 
spect and builds up a greater urge 
on the part of the dog to perform for 
his master. If a gunner commands 
this respect and urge, the training 
period is far less difficult and after 
all hunting is a combination of in- 
heritance and a projection of lessons 
taught the dog. 


It has been stated that the dog 
living in the house loses his scenting 
ability because of the heat. If this 
could possibly be true, why does the 
dog retain his nose when he lives 
outside during a hot August month? 
Certainly a house is never heated to 
such a degree. 

Living in the house cannot make 
a dog heavier nor weaker than lying 
in a kenhel yard, provided he is not 
fed too much too often. A dog lives 
to please his master and when more 
attention is paid to him by being per- 
mitted to live in the home, the higher 
his spirits, and the greater his desire 
to please in the field. 


The house dog will range just as 
well as the kennel dog if he is well 
bred and trained properly, yet the 
dog enjoying close friendship with his 
master will be less apt to become lost, 
because he does not wish to lose the 
one who treats him kindly. Earl Buf- 
kin proved this point with Mississippi 
Zu, by keeping him in the house from 
the time he was a small pup. Zu 
was an all time great in the trials 
and under the gun, yet he was the 
finest house pet. 


Horace Lytle’s great Smada Byrd 
spent a great part of her time in their 
lovely home in Dayton. Byrd loved 
her master and mistress and hated the 
kennel. Horace’s dogs are allowed in 
the house and everyone of them are 
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great pets while excelling in the field. 

Gun dogs make fine pets because 
they are clean, quiet, lovable, and 
dearly love children. A hunter misses 
a great deal when he only sees his 
dog during the gunning seasons. He 
is so easily satished and requires very 
little to be happy, and his main pur- 
pose in life is to use his nose, bird 
sense, and ability in a way to give 
the sportsman perfect field days. 

In the home the dog should be 
taught good manners and must be 
punished when he disobeys a rule. He 
must be house trained, he should not 
be allowed to jump up on everyone, 
and must obey commands to come, go, 
and lie down. The dog can easily be 
taught to respect the furniture. If 
he is allowed to “get by” with errors 
he will exercise the same prerogative 
in the field. 

Care and judgment must be exer- 
cised in caring for the gun dog in 
the house. It is foolish to keep the 


dog in a warm house day and night 
over a long period of time, and then 
put him outside on a severe cold 
Many men allow their dogs 


night. 


’ 


i 


Porlsy’s Bess, a pointer bitch owned by Harold Rabold of Womelsdorf. 


house privileges until bedtime and 
then put him to bed in an outside 
hegiglel. This is an arrangement I can 
highly recommend. 

When your valuable hunting com- 
panion is kept near you, at least a 
part of each day, you have the great 
advantage of knowing him better, 
judging his health, teaching him, and 
petting him enough to make him feel 
that you are the greatest guy in the 
world. The big lovable fellow can 
tell you many things with his eyes 
and expressions if you allow him to 
spend enough time with you to recog- 
nize your love for him. 

To me a dog is much more than a 
mechanical device or a toy,to use at 
my convenience. He is almost human 
possessing a heart as big as the fields 
he hunts. It is extremely important 
to me to feel that my dogs approve 
of me, and year after year I shall 
strive to live a life of which my dogs 
will approve and love. 

Let us all do more for our dogs 
by spending more time with them, 
thus enriching their lives—and ours. 

. The End 
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at oLength Vorsns Velocity 


By ED SHEARER 


OST of us whose beginnings in 

hunting and shooting run back 
a good many years were brought up 
with the long barrel—long shoot re- 
ligion. The virtues and great deeds 
attributed to the long barrel were 
many and varied. Any one caught 
sneaking through the woods with a 
short barreled gun was regarded as 
a “Leetle balmy in the noggin” or 
maybe the victim of pernicious 
anemia. The weary days I spent wor- 
shipping this shibboleth can_ be 
chalked up to youthful enthusiasm. 
Out of this emerged experience and 
a firm conviction that I was doin’ 
an “orful lot of carrying for so little 
shootin.” Right then and there com- 
menced a parin’ down process that 
has continued ever since as far as 
whitetails are concerned. 

I have them from the bull gun 
right on down. As I write I’m looking 
at a new 257 Roberts with a 4 power 
scope that just arrived in my chalet. 
Have not fired a shot out of it yet. 
Maybe when I drive to a certain 
place I know and walk 200 yards and 
set down and do a lot of lookin’ in- 
stead of walkin’ I'll use it on deer. 
Otherwise it’s strictly for smart crows 
and bashful ground hogs. 

With the short barrels we con- 
ceded some loss of velocity. The 
old rule of thumb of 25 ft. per sec. 
per inch of barrel from standard 
legth was generally accepted even 
by the factories. For some years my 
favorite deer rifle has been a beauti- 
fully stocked 8 M/M Mauser that 
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weighs 634 lbs. without sling, with 
a 20 inch barrel. When I sighted 
this gun in I took the trajectory fig- 
ures from data fired in a 26 inch bar- 
rel. This represents a loss of 150 ft. 
per sec. at the muzzle. Yet the tra- 
jectory figures were approximately 
correct for this short barrel rifle 
even at the longer ranges. While 
puzzled I put this down to the vage- 
ries of rifles that you run across if 
you experiment witit them long 
enough. 

But last summer Capt. Phil Sharpe 
and some associates viewed the old 
rule with some suspicion and set out 
to do something about it. The re- 
sults were illuminating. Then to 
top things off I have a complete re- 
port laying on my desk of further 
complete experiments by Dr. C. §. 
Cummings, ballastics chief of Rem- 
mington Arms Company. Taking 
them both together and analyzing 
them there can be no doubt that we 
must revise some old ballistic rules, 
and our ideas at the same time. It 
seems that the arm weary “shikari” 
returning from the hills at sundown, 
can now discard old ideas of ac 
curacy, velocity and range and can 
cut down the old musket to bring it 
more in line with his ideas of com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Let us discuss Sharpe’s experi- 
ments. They had quite an assort- 
ment of rifles of different barrel 
lengths and calibers. These were a 
check on the experimental rifle. to 
see how things were staying in line 
with different chambers and barrel 
lengths. They had quite a bearing as 
you will see. The main rifle used 
in the test was a Springfield’ action 
with a D. C. M. stock and a 30 inch 
Springfield Armory barrel chambered 
for the model 1903 cartridge, which 
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is round nosed. So much for the ex- 
perimental rifle. 

Now they fired six different loads 
representing all velocities from top 
level right down to small game 
loads, with lead bullet. The bullets 
and loads were as follows: 

No. 1—220 grain Krag culpronickel 
bullet with 56.2 grains of No. 4350 
powder. 

No. 2—Frankfort Arsenal M-1 nine 
degree boat tail 173 grain bullet with 
51 grains of No. 4320 powder. 

No. 3—Same bullet but with 36.4 
grains of Hi Vel lot 2 powder. This 
is the old International match load 
at 300 meters that gave such superb 
accuracy. Velocity runs about 2300 
ft. per sec. 

No. 4—150 grain flat base cupro 
nickel bullet, with 54 grains of No. 
3031 powder. 

No. 5—Same bullet with 18 grains 
of sporting rifle No. 80 powder. This 
is a fine accurate small game load. 

No. 6—Cramer gas check lead bul- 
let cast 10 to 1 with 33.5 grains of 
4895 powder. 


The control load was bullet—armor 
piercing M-2 166 grain bullet loaded 
with No. 4895 powder load, weight 
not given. All velocities were 
recorded at 60 feet by a Potter Elec- 
tronic counter Chronograph which is 
the same used by the factories. Here 
is how the tests run on the Spring- 
field with go in. barrel. The barrel 
was cut off an inch at a time as the 
tests went along. 

Velocity of the go inch barrel with 
the control load was 2654 ft. sec. 
When the barrel reached 26 in. it 
gave 2640 ft. sec. velocity. This is a 
loss of only 14 ft. sec. which is about 
31% ft. sec. per inch. Quite a differ- 
ence from our 25 ft. per sec. rule. 
At this barrel length the rifle was 
checked with an Enfield using the 
same load. Figures are Sprinfield 
2640 ft. per sec.; Enfield 2621 ft. per 
sec. or 19 ft. per sec. in two guns 
same load. 


The barrel was then cut to 24 
inches with velocity showing 2616 ft. 
sec. or only 12 ft. sec. per inch. It 
was then fired with the same load in 
comparison with a 24 inch barrel 
Springfield Sporter. The results were 
Test gun—2616 ft. per sec. velocity— 
Sporter gave 2644 ft. per sec. velocity. 
A difference of 48 ft. sec. with the 
same load in two different barrels. 


The barrel was then cut to 20 
inches and the velocity dropped to 
2606 ft. per sec. This is a loss of 
but 10 ft. sec. or 214 ft. sec. per inch 
of barrel. Now here is the remark- 
able part. The loss in velocity over 
the entire length of barrel cut off 
amounted to only 48 ft. sec. which 
is less than 5 ft. sec. per inch. An- 
other point which is worthy of noting 
is, the Springfield Sporter gave 48 ft. 
per sec. higher velocity than the test 
gun. Also in the 26 inch barrel com- 
parisons the Enfield gave 1g ft. sec. 
lower velocity than the test gun, with 
the same load. 


Even more interesting are the ac- 
curacy tests and the behavior of high 
power loads in short barrels part of 
which we have known for some time. 
At the go inch level all loads were 
good and continued so to 24 inches. 
Below that the muzzle blast was 
generally increased with the recoil be- 
coming heavier. At the 20 inch level 
blast and recoil were increasing much 
faster. At 18 inches the heavier loads . 
were vicious. At 16 inches the 
muzzle blast knocked the pictures off 
the wall of the shooting house. With 
the barrel cut to 12 inches a group 
was fired for accuracy at 100 yds. with 
the shooter a bit groggy with recoil. 
The group went into a 19/16 inch 
vertical and a horizontal variation 
of 2 inches. In other words the barrel 
was shooting as well as it ever did. 
At 10 inches a group went 13/16 
inches by 1 and 9/16 inches. Thus 
it seems that with this gun, barrel 
length has little to do with accuracy. 


. The End 
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By L. J. Kopp 


OOD sportsmenship and proper 

understanding of each other are 
generally not recognized as serious 
roblems by individual trappers. The 
fect is, however, that sound internal 
relations among all trappers is of 
paramount importance. 


Lack of sound relations in the 
trapping fraternity is responsible, to 
a large extent, for misunderstandings, 
resentment, and misrepresentation of 
trappers in our relations to the rest 
of the world. As a result, coopera- 
tion between trappers and the gen- 
eral public is slow. This in turn 
interferes with constructive conserva- 
tion movements in the overall situa- 
tion. 


Generally speaking, trappers possess 
a peculiar nature which has not yet 
been adopted to modern times. A 
trapper may be your best friend dur- 
ing the off season, but when the trap- 
ping season opens he is likely to 
develop into a personality which re- 
flects selfishness, and in general lends 
an air of independence to an other- 
wise normal person. 

In other words, a trapper is apt 
to temporarily seclude himself in a 
world all his own. In his mind he 
stands alone. Other trappers are 
not related to him. 

There is of course ample reason for 
the individual trapper to be cautious 
in an effort to avoid undesirable 
competition. At the same time we 
should also remember that this can 
be overdone, and at times can lead 
us into trouble. 

The first step towards better in- 
ternal relations is strict observance 
of Game Laws. A trapper may be 


Tapping 
Kelationships 


selfish, but he cannot set himself 
apart from other trappers without 
getting into trouble. 


When a trapper is apprehended for 
a violation of the Game Code, his 
action reflects upon his fellow trap- 
pers. All this just because one 
trapper wanted to set himself apart 
from other trappers, encourages im- 
proper relations. 


Many trappers do not accept trap- 
ping as a privilege enjoyed by many. 
Actually these i are overly 
secretive, and for the most part are 
concerned only with their immediate 
surroundings. 

Some trappers stand out in bold 
contrast when compared with the 
majority of trappers. There is for 
example, the type who ignores the 
Game Laws. Such a trapper may 
decide to set out a few traps for musk- 
rats somewhere back -on the farm. 
He has no name tags on his traps, 
for the simple reason that he wants 
only to set a few traps for a short 
time. In this case he decides that 
it isn’t necessary to bother with trap 
tags. He just ignores the law com- 
pletely. 

Another type is the one who does 
not understand the Game Code, or 
even worse, does not know it exists. 
This type is probably the most ridicu- 
lous of all. When such a trapper is 
apprehended for violation of the 
Game Code, he is apt to blame the 
officer with the excuse that he did 
not know such a law existed. 


Game officers should not be 


blamed, simply because it is the re- 
sponsibility of each trapper to be 
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fully aware of the laws which govern 
the privilege of trapping. Some 
trappers frequently conceive the idea 
or impression that a Game Protector 
purposely arrests someone. 

I have listened to numerous com- 
plaints from trappers who felt that 
they were wrongly arrested. For 
example, one trapper I know was 
arrested for failure to tag a trap. 
This trapper had all his traps prop- 
erly tagged except this one. It just 
so happened that a fox had been 
caught in this particular trap and had 
torn off the trap tag. The trapper, 
in his excitement to reset the trap 
did not notice that the tag was miss- 


ing. Perhaps it was only bad luck | 


that a Game officer happened to check 
this one trap. A little thing like 
that can bring about an arrest, and 
eventual resentment of the. part of 
the trapper. 


Such a predicament can happen to 
anyone, and should not create un- 
desirable feeling between trappers 
and the Game Protectors. It is a 
good policy to remember that a Game 
Protector is under oath to enforce 
the game laws, and that he does not 
always like what he has to do. 


These game law violations, and any 
misunderstandings which come about 
as a result, reflect upon all trappers. 
Therefore, strict observance of all 
game laws is the first step towards 
better internal relationship. 


Due to the secretive nature of trap- 
pers, too many are concerned only 
with trapping. conditions in their 
own vicinity. Naturally when trap- 
ping laws are established, these trap- 
pers compare the laws with condi- 
tions in their own back yard. In the 
event that the laws are not conducive 
with a detailed description of these 
local conditions, the trapper objects, 
and in various ways protests about 
the laws. In other words such a trap- 
per considers himself as strictly an 
individual, and he is not willing to 
cooperate and contribute in the in- 
terests of his fellow trappers. 


Another drawback is that many 
trappers are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with seasonal regulations, and 
show no concern about basic con- 
servation programs. Trappers either 
are not aware of such programs, or 
they see no connection between trap- 
ping and the various programs. While 
many trappers are complaining about 
conditions, everything possible is be- 
ing done to improve conditions. For 
example; the small marsh develop- 
ment program means a great deal 
to trapping. These marshes are not 
only ideal for duck production, but 
they are also fur propagating areas. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
—- a special Waterfowl Co- 
ordinator who is in charge of this 
small marsh program. In some states 
such marshes have been hie 
for the express purpose of fur produc- 
tion. 


Originally, this small marsh pro- 
gram was developed to increase the 
number of duck hunting areas, and 
thus relieve the major duck hunting 
areas from excessive hunting pressure. 
These small marshes offer a way for 
land owners to convert a few acres 
of wet land into a paying proposition. 
Due to the numerous returns which 
such marshes offer, many landowners 
are seriously interested. 


The extensive food and cover work 
being carried out in Pennsylvania is 
also of considerable importance to the 
trapper. Many trappers are inclined 
to associate this extensive work only 
with other wildlife. We can rest 
assured however that any and all 
efforts to improve wildlife condition 
include fur resources. In_ suitable 
areas on our State Game lands, special 
attention is given to valuable fur 
animals such as muskrats. Other 
basic conservation movements which 
concern the trapper are stream im- 
provement, reforestation, farm ponds, 
and even soil conservation. 


The End 
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Bind Migration 


IRD migration has interested, and baffled, men for centurics. The 

astonishing regularity of their seasonal arrivals and departures from an 
area has long been one of the great unsolved mysteries of nature. Despite 
the most intensive research, the reasons for bird migration, the whys and 
hows of their inter-continental flights, remain unexplained. All theories 
about migration have stumbled on the block of the young bird who alone 
and for the first time finds the way to its winter home in fall and returns to 
its birthsite the following spring. 

Early explanations of migration included such beliefs that birds spent 
the winter in hibernation or that they flew to the moon and back each 
year. Later, more serious study of birds and their habits led to the belief 
that bird migrations were originally caused by the advance and _ recession 
of the great glaciers which covered much of the earth in pre-historic times, 
The most recent theories, however, indicate that some external stimulus— 
light, temperature, barometric pressure, weather or activity of the bird— 
sets in motion the mechanism of migration. Food supply, it is known, has 
no direct bearing on migration for many birds start their semi-annual flights 
long before summer or winter foods are exhausted. 

More uncertain is the explanation of how birds find and follow their 
regular migration routes or “flyways.” Through widespread banding of 
waterfowl and many other species of birds, it has long been known that 
migratory birds follow certain routes from summer to winter homes, some 
birds even returning to the exact nesting or wintering spots year after year. 
They apparently have an instinctive sense of direction and a_ remarkable 
topographic memory. The most recent theory, advanced by research workers 
at Pennsylvania State College, indicates that birds are guided along their 
migration routes by magnetic fields. of force. 

Many of our songbirds do most of their migrating at night, feeding and 
resting during the day. Migration is usually slow, the birds moving less than 
100 miles a day. Some ducks, however, fly more than 200 miles daily and 
the Hummingbird even makes a 500 mile non-stop flight over the Gulf of 
Mexico. Most migrants travel only a few hundred feet over the earth but 
the herons, vultures and hawks may migrate at a height of more than 5,000 
feet. The champion long distance migrant is the Arctic Tern which an- 
nually covers 25,000 miles between the North and South Polar regions, 
most of the way over water. More than 100 species of North American 
birds, however, spend the winter in South America. 

Although man has conquered the atom, he has yet to solve the mysteries 
of bird migration. But solved or not, bird migration has played a part in 
shaping the course of human affairs and may even have influenced the 
development of a continent. On October 7, 1492, Columbus was hundreds 
of miles off the coast of America. His discouraged sailors were on the 
verge of mutiny when numerous small land-birds, flying southwest in migra- 
tion, crossed the bows of the Santa Maria. The sight of these birds raised 
the hopes of these historic explorers and, altering their course, they sailed 
on to the greatest discovery of all time. 
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2. Yellow Warbler. 3. Myrtle Warbler. 4. Chestnut-sided Warbler. 5. Eastern 
8. Eastern Hummingbird. 9%. Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
13. Blue-winged Warbler. 14. Baltimore Oriole 
17. Robin. 18. Black-throated Green Warbler. 19. American Goldfinch. 20. Black- 


1. Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Bluebird. 6. Magnolia Warbler. 7 Scarlet Tanager 
10. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. I! Redstart. 12. Barn Swallow 
15. Wood Thrush. 16. Cardinal 
burnian Warbler 





















































ROBIN, February 15-25 


A few courageous robins spend the winter 
in Pennsylvania, but the advance guard 
of the migrants are usually our first spring 
birds. These early arrivals wintered per- 
haps only as far south as Maryland. 





BLUEBIRD, February 25 


Some bluebirds, too, brave the Pennsyl- 
vania winters, particularly in the south- 
eastern counties. Famous in song and 
story, their liquid notes drop cheer from 
bleak February skies. 





PURPLE GRACKLE, February 27 

The big, noisy grackles arrive in flocks and 
announce their return with a loud chatter 
through the tall pines. They repeatedly 
choose the same trees, year after year, for 
their early nesting sites. 





RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD, February 27 


Echeloned flight formations of redwings, 
with the males always in the first wave, 
arrive with, or just after, the grackles. 
Their liquid “okalees” are heard here in 
chorus with early spring peepers. 





COWBIRD, March 1 


Cowbirds are the parasites of the bird 
world, who rely on other birds to hatch 
and raise their young unwittingly. They 
strut around in our fields and pastures in 
early March, often with the blackbirds. 
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TURKEY VULTURE, March 1 

The graceful sweep of the turkey buzzard’s 
wings belies his unpleasant appearance 
when viewed close at hand. His soaring 
flight is an early harbinger of spring. Some 
yultures winter within the State. 





WOODCOCK, March 6 


“Timberdoodle” and “Bogsucker” are two 
of the local names for this erratic game 
bird. ‘To reach his courting grounds for 
his nuptial sky dance, he makes his spring 
flight by the Mad March Moonlight. 





PHOEBE, March 10 


The first of the flycatchers to reach us each 
spring, the phoebe may be seen perched 
atop some high weed stalk, on the lookout 
for early insects. This is one of our most 
valuable wild birds. 





FLICKER, March 10 
“Wicker-wicker-wicker!” is a sure sign of 
spring. Small groups of this ladder-backed 
woodpecker, newly arrived from the south, 
join the few hardy flickers who wintered 
in southern Pennsylvania. 





VESPER SPARROW, March 12 

Vesper’s clear, plaintive song often will be 
heard along the fencerow, when the fur- 
rows between the corn stumps are filled 
with snow. Look for his white outer tail 
feathers when he flies. 






















































































HERMIT THRUSH, March 15 


You must seek the northern woodlands of 
the State to hear the hermit’s hauntine 
chimes. He reaches Pennsylvania a full 
month earlier than does his larger cousin, 
the wood thrush. 





MYRTLE WARBLER, April 5 


First of the warblers to reach us, the early 
myrtles are often still in their brown, 
duller, winter plumage. The one in the 
picture wears his bright spring wardrobe. 
Occasionally these birds winter here. 





YELLOW PALM WARBLER, April 7 


Always one of the earliest warblers to ar- 
rive each spring is the yellow palm warbler. 
Look for him on the ground, near low 
bushes. Watch him wag his whitetipped 
tail nervously. 





BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER, April 8 
The conspicuous and easily identified 
black and white creeper is the only bird, 
besides the nuthatch, which can come 
down a tree trunk head first. He is always 
among the vanguard trio of warblers. 





OSPREY, April 8 


The crook-winged osprey is the first of the 
non-resident hawks to appear in the cloud 
flecked April sky. He will be seen gliding 
below the clouds on the lookout for some 
good fishin’ hole. 
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TREE SWALLOW, April 8 


This steely-blue and white, scimitar-winged 
flight perfectionist darts and skims over 
our waterways in early April. Later he 
and she will pick out some tree hole for 
their summer residence. 





BARN SWALLOW, April 10 


The familiar swallow of our wagon sheds 
and haylofts is the first bird to reach us 
that may have wintered on the Equator. 
These well-traveled birds spend the winter 
from Mexico to the Argentine. 





BROWN THRASHER, April 10 


A most accomplished songster, this bright, 
long-tailed thrasher with his eye of gold, 
returns to Pennsylvania from his winter's 
migration when the dogwood buds are un 
folding. 





CATBIRD, April 15 


Favorite of many yet displaying no glamor- 
ous colors, the catbird’s song rivals the 
mockingbird’s and thrasher’s. She _ lays 
3 or 4 of the most beautiful sea-green eggs 
known to science. 





HOUSE WREN, April 20 


His rollicking, bubbling song fairly bursts 
from this tiny atom of feathers. He likes 
lo nest near your porch. Won’t you hand 
out a bird-house for him? Mind now, 
make the hole just the size of a quarter. 

















Songbird | er -- Why 7? 


HE answers to the question, “What good are birds?,” are so obvious 4 

that they are often overlooked. Some biologists have even opinioned | 
that without birds no human being could live upon the earth; that insects # 
would destroy all vegetation. Because of their tremendous value in destroy- a 
ing harmful insects, estimated to be at least $7,000,000 annually in Penn-§ 
sylvania alone, songbirds should be of vital concern to everyone. In addition @ 
many songbirds play an essential role in the control of weeds, others act as 9 
scavengers cleaning up refuse to purify the great outdoors. Thus, in many ; 
ways, songbirds have a valuable effect on man’s food supply, health and = 
financial resources. But, finally, songbirds add immeasurably to our enjoy- j 
ment of life. The first robin of spring intrigues thousands of winter-weary 
Pennsylvanians; the flashing red cardinal that streaks across the yard on a¥ 
winter day will cause the most casual observer to stop in admiration; the ¥ 
wild aria of the wood thrush will stop the busiest city dweller in his tracks; and 7 
what the dainty nest of a yellow warbler in the rose bush does to an otherwise § 
busy family is amazing. i 


Songbird a -- uy ? 


Psa g are the days of the plume hunter and market gunner who killed 7 


and sold barrels of birds for pennies. But even today there is still great 7 
need for more public understanding of birds and the ways in which they 
effect mankind. The basic foundation of songbird conservation must lie on 
the bedrock of human education and interest. 

In Pennsylvania all songbirds are now legally protected except the Blue 
Jay, English sparrow, European starling, kingfisher, and crow. ‘This protec 
tion is afforded by sections of the Game Code of Pennsylvania administered 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission, the only state agency committed by 
law to the protection, restoration and conservation of our native birds. It 
is unlawful, for example, to possess or to wantonly interfere with or destroy 
bird nests or eggs. The law further prohibits the possession or sale of all 
protected birds and their killing except in certain cases of crop or domestic 
livestock damage and then, only when a protected bird is caught in the act. 

But in addition to protection, songbirds need constant study and encourage- 
ment. We take songbirds for granted all too often because enjoying them 
does not demand that we understand them. Yet songbirds are often the only 
pleasant contact that many people have with nature. This contact can be 
made much more pleasant by providing them with homes in summer, feed- 
ing them in winter, planting trees and shrubs for food and cover, maintaining 
sanctuaries, providing water, and guarding against their natural and human 
enemies. 

More detailed information on bird conservation is included in ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Birdlife,” published by the Game Commission and available from 
Harrisburg and field division offices at $.50 a copy. Bird identification may 
also be facilitated through the use of four colored bird charts published by 


the Commission at $1.50 a set. 





